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LITERATURE. 


Scotland as it Was and as it Is. By the 
Duke of Argyll. In2 vols. (Edinburgh: 
David Douglas.) 


Tue Duke of Argyll has misnamed his new 
book. It cannot be truly said to be, either in 
the historical or in the artistic sense, a series 
of pictures first of the Scotland of the past, 
and then of the Scotland of the present, with 
the suggestion, expressed or implied, to look 
upon this picture and upon this. It is rather 
a pamphlet, in two volumes, written in the 
style of a sermon, and here and there beauti- 
fully intoned, through whose chapters an 
increasing purpose runs—to demonstrate that 
‘the exclusive use of land, whether by small 
groups or by individual men, has always been 
absolutely necessary for the production and 
enjoyment of even the simplest of its fruits; 
and this exclusive use could not be had without 
coming under the protection of those who had 
become Owners, who could defend their Owner- 
ship, and who could defend also those to whom 
they let it, .or lent it, for a time.” 

It is a contribution rather to the solution of the 
agrarian problem in Scotland than to its 
history ; and from the standpoint of a Land- 
lord (it is impossible to do justice to the Duke 
of Argyll without following him in his liberal 
use of capital letters) who is an ardent believer 
in Landlordism, the Old Testament, the Reign 
of Law, and the Divine Right of Mind to 
govern Muscle. The charm of a pamphlet, 
regarded strictly as literature, is to be found 
in the amount of enjoyment that the reader 
is capable of extracting from it. "Whoever 
wishes to enjoy this book must read into it 
the leading controversies in which the author 
has of late years been engaged. Much as he 
himself has written into the past history of 
Scotland his own Theory of Exclusive Use, 
the Duke of Argyll has always dwelt in the 
Higher Latitudes of Disputation. Like Car- 
lyle, he has always fought not with Men, but 
with the Wild Beasts and Evil Spirits of 
Economic, Ecclesiastical, Theological, Scien- 
tific, Social, and Political Heresy that have 
occasionally dwelt in Men, and have to be 
Killed or Cast Out. Yet, in a pensive mood 
(vol. ii., p. 268), he admits that “the old 
tastes for a Wild Life return upon us” ; and 
he confesses to “‘ some passing feelings of a 
desire” to 

“live in Pile Dwellings on the lagoons of a 
Coral Sea, or in huts on the tops of trees—to 
watch the Birds of Paradise in the forests of 
New Guinea—to shoot reedy arrows at the 
Great Ground Pigeon—or to hunt for the 
wondrous hatching grounds of the Brush 
Turkey.” 

The reader of the innumerable letters, 
pamphlets, and articles of the Duke of 





Argyll, and of these volumes which con- 
stitute his messis vitae, will have no diffi- 
culty in identifying the Great Ground Pigeon 
with Mr. Henry George, whose mission is 
to abolish ground-rent. From the allusions to 
hatching-grounds, it is plain that the Brush 
Turkey is Mr. Gladstone. A week in the 
Highlands will enable any one to discover the 
Pile Dwellings and Lagoons. The Birds of 
Paradise are somewhat of a puzzle. Clearly 
they are not the Irish Nationalist or the 
Scotch Crofter Members of Parliament. Per- 
haps they are kept for Exclusive Use. 

The Duke of Argyll treats of Scotland as 
it was, in chapters to which he gives the 
titles of ‘‘Celtic Feudalism,” “The Age of 
Charters,”’ ‘“‘The Age of Covenants,” ‘‘ The 
Epoch of the Clans,” ‘‘The Appeal from 
Chiefs to Owners.” In his second volume, 
he gives essays on “‘ The Response of Owner- 
ship,” ‘‘ Before the Dawn,” ‘‘The Burst of 
Industry,” and ‘‘ The Fruits of Mind.” ‘The 
first volume is incomparably the brighter and 
better of the two. That is not altogether the 
duke’s fault. Everybody is so familiar with the 
story of the extraordinary and rapid advance 
in material prosperity which Scotland has 
made, more especially since the Union with 
England, that even the duke has nothing fresh 
to say. But it is also partly the duke’s 
fault. So fanaticised is he by his own 
idea of landlordism, that consciously or un- 
consciously he leaves the impression on the 
minds of his readers that Scotland owes her 
prosperity to her lords, if not also her lairds. 
No impression could be more ludicrously 
inaccurate. That within the last two 
hundred years Scotland has been benefited 
by enlightened landowners, like the Duke 
of Argyll’s own grandfather, who encouraged 
“the burst of industry” and reaped ‘‘ the 
fruits of mind’’ by the application of science 
to the reclamation of land and the improvement 
of agriculture, is beyond doubt. But the pro- 
gress of Scotland has been notoriously due to 
the energy of the sub-middle-class democracy 
of which it is composed, and to which the 
Union gave the fraternal protection of the 
great English people against the hungriest 
and most rapacious (see Burton) aristocracy 
in Europe, to which also it offered woods and 
pastures fresh and illimitable. It is the 
democracy of Scotland and not Exclusive 
Use that has revolutionised Scottish agri- 
culture, and has created its Glasgow, and 
Dundee, and Aberdeen. 

The duke’s first volume is so decidedly more 
interesting than the second that even the 
reader who has mastered Burton and Robert- 
son, Skene and Tytler, will find in it not only 
novel theories, but new facts, or, at least, old 
facts put with such freshness and force as to 
be practically new. It is true that he is all 
abroad in his view of ancient village com- 


munities, whether Celtic or Teutonic. It] P 


may be the case that, as he puts it, the Men 
of Muscle in a fighting and conquering tribe 
surrounded the Man of Mind, bore him aloft 
on their shields, and said Be Thou our 
Strongest. But recent authorities on this sub- 
ject—and the authority par excellence is so well 
known that it is unnecessary to mention his 
name—have totally routed the notion which 
seems bound up with the Duke of Argyll’s 
theory of Ownership, and which runs through 
his book, that the Men of Muscle were willing 





to accept as their Strongest not only the Man 
of Mind, but the Son of the Man of Mind. 
In the village community there was no ac- 
cepted hereditary succession. Then, again, the 
duke by no means makes it clear how Mind 
gave that protection to Muscle which was 
necessary in a barbarous age, when physical 
force was all in all. But undoubtedly, in 
his chapters on “The Age of Charters” 
and ‘*The Age of Covenants,” the duke 
shows to advantage both as a historian and 
as a controversialist. He may be wrong 
in the view he takes of the powers conferred 
by ancient charters from the Scottish Crown 
to individuals, or, as in the case of the monks 
of St. Cuthbert in 1094, to an ecclesiastical 
corporation. Such powers may have been 
those of Trustees rather than of Exclusive 
Owners—in the case of ecclesiastical bodies 
they must have been so essentially. Yet the 
duke undoubtedly makes the times in which 
these charters were granted live again; while 
in the chapter on ‘‘ The Age of Covenants” 
he makes, at least from his own point of 
view, a very skilful use of a written lease, 
known as the Scone Lease, and dated 1312. 
But it is in ‘‘ The Epoch of the Clans ”’ that 
the Duke of Argyll is to be seen at his best, 
in description, in narrative, and in attack. 
Burton is severe enough upon the clan system. 
He makes out the Scotch Celts to have been 
the pests of Scotland both before and after 
Bannockburn; but, where he uses whips, 
the duke—himself a Celt of the Celts— 
uses scorpions. Such a picture of the 
misery, immorality, lawlessness, vice, and 
crime in the Highlands in the days of the 
Chiefs has never been given before as the 
duke draws in this chapter. This may at 
first sight appear strange. But then the 
duke is a champion of the ‘‘ chartered owner- 
ship’ which was confirmed, if not conferred, 
by Bruce against the ‘‘unchartered abso- 
lutism ” of the clan system ; and he has there- 
fore no more mercy upon it than one of his 
ancestors would have had on some small chief 
that had the temerity to oppose him. This 
chapter, which is as accurate as it is pic- 
turesque and vigorous, should have been 
entitled ‘‘Culloden,” or, rather, ‘ After 
Culloden.” The duke is not equally success- 
ful in chapters which, like ‘“‘ The Response of 
Ownership,’’ attempt to prove his own 
favourite agrarian theory. While he does 
ample justice to the economic causes of High- 
land poverty and emigration, he does scant jus- 
tice to, and practically ignores, such con-causes 
as the tyranny and harshness of individual 
Highland landlords. At the same time, he 
dissipates the dream that at some time in the 
past there existed in the Highlands happy and 
materially comfortable village communities. 
The crofters may have their historic rights. 
These rights were not associated with pros- 
erity. 
The Duke of Argyll always writes well 
in the rhetorical sense. In that sense he 
never wrote better than in Scotland as it 
Was and as it Is, for in it he fights for his 
own hand and his own (as he thinks) land, 
and does so with heart and soul and strength 
and mind. He frequently reminds his 
readers that he was born in an old castle 
built on land that belonged originally to the 
Clan Macaulay. The fact seems in some 
subtle way to have affected the duke’s style. 
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He writes as Macaulay might have written had 
he gone into the church. He gloats over 
abstractions and theories as his Master gloated 
over crowded harbours and huge arsenals and 
other indications of a nation’s power and 
prosperity. But Macaulay only thought in 
large capitals; the Duke of Argyll, as has 
already been observed, uses them in oppressive 
and inartistic abundance. All through, this 
book is suggestive of strain, overloading, 
emphasis. Though it cannot be regarded as 
a solid contribution to Scottish history, its 
author puts the case for Exclusive Owner- 
ship in Scotland so vigorously, so clearly, and 
so aggressively that it is certain to provoke 
some reply equally good. The Duke of 
Argyll has, therefore, in publishing it, per- 
formed a distinct service to the cause of 
economic and political truth. 
Wri Wattace. 








Celebrities of the Century. Edited by Lloyd 
Sanders, with Contributions from Eminent 
Authorities. (Cassell.) 


Tue very title of the interesting book of 
reference which Mr. Lloyd Sanders has just 
edited reminds the reader of the arbitrary 
division by aid of which alone is such a book 
possible. A Dictionary of English and foreign 
biography might, if completeness, or rather 
if exhaustiveness, were aimed at, become so 
bulky that the world itself could not contain 
it. But it was thought, no doubt, that a 
measure of symmetry, and very great useful- 
ness, and that quality beloved of publishers, 
very great saleableness, could be possessed by 
a work which, while it dealt with contempo- 
raries, yet went back a certain distance into 
the domain of history. And that is the kind 
of book which Mr. Lloyd Sanders and his 
friends have produced, with much effort, with 
certain mistakes, certain curious and un- 
accountable omissions, but generally with a 
great deal of knowledge. They have pro- 
duced a book which even the very poor 
student may have, by the exercise of self- 
denial, and which every tolerably well-to-do 
person may have with ease. As regards 
the very slightly important people of the 
century now nearing its close, or those only 
slightly important to the general reader, 
Celebrities of the Century will, as a rule, be 
found to contain the few necessary words. 
But it cannot be expected to deal with these 
people—whose lives, after all, must make the 
bulk of specialist or more elaborate dictionaries 
—in that detail which from the specialist or 
more elaborate dictionary may fairly be 
claimed. For more particulars of these it 
is fitting that we should still go to the 
larger German or French authorities, or 
to Mr. Leslie Stephens’s admirable and 
monumental book, if we may live to see the 
end of it}; or, on the subject of music, say, 
to Grove’s Musical Dictionary. But that 
being so, the field for such a work of refer- 
ence as that of Mr. Lloyd Sanders is still 
large and important. Celebrities of the 
Century includes now—not to speak of the 
living—nearly three generations of the im- 
portant dead. It is an interesting, even 
if a rather obvious thought—that of the 
varions proportions borne, in the different 
questions which concern humanity, by the 
dead of three generations, to the dead of all 


history. In Theology, in Politics, perhaps 
even in Literature and Art, looked at widely, 
how small is the importance of the three 
generations against that of all those which 
preceded them; but in Science how great !— 
in Music how great! And, when you come 
to analyse the subjects, to consider carefully 
their component parts, then how great is the 
importance of these three generations in the 
Literature of England, in the Art of England ! 
In Music, the century takes us from Beeth- 
oven to Brahms, from Boieldieu to Lecocq. 
In English Art, from Crome to Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft ; in English Literature, from the 
Lyrical Ballads (they were published only a 
couple of years before the century began) to 
the Parleyings with Certain People of Jm- 
portance. Clearly then, there is a great deal 
of history written in this book. And, before 
either finding fault or giving praise to certain 
of its articles, I may say that, apart from 
particular omissions from the book, the names 
of men to be discussed are generally well 
chosen, and that they are generally well 
treated. And now the criticism of detail 
must be very frank. It had better, also, be 
entirely unsystematic—the result of chance 
‘‘ tastings’ here and there. 

In the region of Politics, I come upon 
Thiers, Lord Melbourne, Lord Salisbury, and 
Lord Beaconsfield. Of the two last there is 
a lucid and unprejudiced and excellent ac- 
count by a writer of especially wide and well- 
applied information—Mr. T. E. Kebbel. The 
less interesting Lord Melbourne—the coun- 
sellor of the Queen’s youth—is given to Mr. 
J. A. Hamilton, while Mr. Lloyd Sanders 
supplies an excellent notice of the little 
Orleanist patriot. Mr. Barnett Smith is 
authoritative on the facts of the life of Glad- 
stone. In French literature, we shall find 
the notices of the most important people of 
the period strangely unequal. Comte, who, 
it is true, belongs to philosophy, has the 
advantage of being written about by Mr. 
Cotter Morison. Many facts, but little cri- 
ticism, will be found in M. Lallemand’s 
biography of Victor Hugo. Malle. Blaze de 
Bury sends a thoughtful independent study 
of Balzac, characteristically French, charac- 
teristically Balzacian, even in the inevitable- 
ness of the allusion to Clarissa Harlowe, but 
a little too sweepingly severe in its denuncia- 
tion of the later naturalists. The anonymous 
writer on M. Emile Zola seeks to be just, but 
is not quite appreciative. Zola, it appears, is 
not “famous” for the Rougon-Macquart 
novels; he is only “notorious” forthem. But 
‘‘ it would be unjust to deny the extraordinary 
power displayed in isolated passages’; and 
then the writer cites the account of the death 
of Nuna—from a book he need hardly have 
cited at all—and the account of ‘‘ the wander- 
ings of Gervaise,”’ from a book he might have 
cited from end toend. The distinctly lighter 
subject of the Erckmann-Chatrian partner- 
ship is treated by Mr. Sutherland Edwards 
with exactly the right touch. In England, 
where Dumas the younger has never been ap- 
preciated, and Dumas theelder has been greatly 
overrated, it is refreshing to read—and from 
an anonymous hand—so liberal and admiring 
an estimate as that which is given of the 
author of the Demi-Monde and of Les Idées 





de Madame Aubray. But, in this excellent 
notice, why is no mention made of Une Visite 
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de Noces?—a piece impossible to be per- 
formed in English, but an absolute sledge- 
hammer of plainness of speech, and one of 
the most characteristic things that Dumas has 
ever done. It is strange that, while the 
account of Dumas is on the whole so good, 
that of Emile Augier should be so bad. It 
is quite a provincial estimate: an estimate, 
I mean, formed apparently far from the 
centre of things, and dealing with Emile 
Augier, a master of style, an influential 
leader of thought, as if he were only a 
second-rate playwright with pretty literary 
manners and a commercial success. He is 
a writer who, during certain years, in ‘“‘ Les 
Effrontés,” ‘‘Le Fils de Giboyer,” and 
‘‘Madame Cavarlet,”’ say, expressed the very 
thought of France on love-making, divorce, the 
relations of the Church to Society. 

From pure literature one is led to 
art criticism and art history; and here 
in France and England, too, there are 
grave omissions to be noted. The De 
Goncourts, who, in criticism, did so much 
to make the eighteenth century fashionable, 
and who in fiction were the esteemed asso- 
ciates of Flaubert, are not so much as named. 
Among Englishmen, Mr. Hamerton, the 
most accepted of art writers since the best 
days of Ruskin, is not named, nor Mr. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, nor Mr. Comyns Carr. To 
either of them, we are sure, would Mr. Wil- 
liam Rossetti—justly enough written about, 
for the matter of that, by Mr. Buxton Forman 
—have gladly resigned a certain measure of 
the space he occupies in almost solitary glory. 
In pure literature, I notice, too, there is not 
a word for Mr. Pater; not a word for Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. Mr. Hall Caine writes 
extremely well on Coleridge, and so does Dr. 
Furnivall on the Brownings; Wordsworth 
is treated less well by a writer little known 
to us. In English Art (of which I do not 
wish to say too much) a master of the Nor- 
wich School, only less important than Crome 
—John Sell Cotman—is left without mention; 
and George Mason is likewise without his 
chronicle. Samuel Cousins, too, is omitted. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Nevinson—who, in another 
department, has written admirably about 
Goethe — writes charmingly on William 
Blake; and Dr. Garnett speaks with perfect 
appropriateness of Samuel Palmer. Among 
the musical notices a two-page notice of 
Beethoven by Sir Gore Ouseley, who has 
laboured to be brief, may claim to be the 
fit successor to that very much longer and 
more elaborate notice with which Sir George 
Grove has enriched his own Dictionary, and 
which stands now as the best authority of all 
on the greatest master of music. Mr. Crowest 
—known well by his musical biographies— 
writes plainly and pleasantly enough on 
several not unimportant composers, and Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards—versed in so many of 
the doings of ‘the civilised world and of 
Russia””—strengthens very much this depart- 
ment of the work. 

I return for a minute to Literature 
proper to say three things. The first, 
that Mr. Buxton Forman is quite at his 
ablest in his article on Walt Whitman. 
The second, that Mr. Robert Louis Steven- 
son is treated inadequately. It is recorded, 
I believe, that “he is not in Men of 





the Time” because he did not care to 
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send all the details which were wanted 
for his biography. But his work, at all 
events, is before the public, and such work 
demands its chronicle. Now, he has not been 
altogether left out of the book that is before 
me; but we are given in it no serious esti- 
mate of his labour. We are told of his 
journey to San Francisco. ‘‘Since then he 
has been an invalid, and has devoted himself 
to novel writing.”” The conjunction is pecu- 
liar—not to say amusing. It suggests that 
the importance of this ‘‘invalid’s”” pursuit is 
about equal to that of collecting postage- 
stamps, or of having some quite harmless fad 
in Classical Archaeology. But Mr. Stevenson 
—my good sirs—is an invalid who influences 
and entertains the world. And, thirdly, the 
notice of Mr. Thomas Hardy is far less 
detailed and less critical than it should have 
been. For, notwithstanding Mr. Meredith’s 
difficult genius and Mr. Stevenson’s facile 
charms, Thomas Hardy remains the first of 
living English novelists. 
Frepertck WEDMORE. 








TWO BOOKS ON SOUTH AMERICA. 


Notes of a Naturalist in South America. By 
John Ball. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador. By Alfred 
Simson. (Sampson Low.) 


Ever since Alexander von Humboldt’s me- 
morable expedition at the close of the last 
and beginning of the present century, the 
South American Continent has exercised a 
peculiar fascination on men of science of all 
nations. Hither have been attracted, as by 
some subtle magnetic influence, some of the 
foremost leaders of thought in the Old and 
New World—such as Darwin, Wallace, and 
Agassiz, besides a host of distinguished 
physicists, biologists, and archaeologists, such 
as Von Tschudi, Spinx and Martius, Liais, 
d’Orbigny, Clements Markham, Bates, Orton, 
Reissjand Stiibel, Bollaert, Waterton, and many 
others. But there is still room for genera- 
tions of competent observers in this magnifi- 
cent region, where nature delights to array 
herself in all her splendour and majesty, 
revealing her boundless treasures with no 
stinted hand, ever assuming new and varied 
moods, and above all presenting so many 
still unsolved problems to the student of the 
organic and inorganic world. 

Some such thoughts must have occupied 
Mr. John Ball when he ventured to record 
the chief results of a rapid excursion made 
in the year 1882 round the South Ameri- 
can seaboard. But although less than six 
months were devoted to the journey— 
which included some short inland trips in 
Peru, Chili, Uruguay, and Brazil—he made 
such excellent use of his time and oppor- 
tunities that his reputation as one of 
the foremost of Irish naturalists will not 
suffer by the publication of these ‘ Notes.” 
Although embodying much information of 
general interest, the book is of course chiefly 
addressed to naturalists, and more especially 
to students of botany and meteorology. On 
these two subjects it not only contains a 
surprising amount of accurate details, but 
also deals critically with some of the broad, 
and perhaps premature, generalisations of 
modern science. Thus the widely accepted 





view that the Cordilleras form the great 
botanical parting line for the Southern Conti- 
nent is shown to rest on no solid foundation ; 
and it is argued, on the contrary, that the 
chief centres of dispersion were more probably 
Guiana and tropical Brazil on the one hand, 
and the East Brazilian highlands on the 
other. Sufficient attention has evidently not 
been paid to the latter region—an area of vast 
denudation, where the present mountain 
ranges ure merely the ruins of one of the 
loftiest and most extensive Alpine systems on 
the globe. At least 200,000 square miles of 
Jand in the Paraguay-Parana basin were 
formed with the detritus from these highlands, 
which very probably contained peaks exceed- 
ing in height any now existing in either 
hemisphere. 


‘‘A general survey of the South American 
flora shows, along with elements derived from 
distant regions, a large number of types either 
absolutely peculiar to that continent, or which, 
in some cases, appear to have spread from that 
centre to otber areas. Of these peculiar types 
some may probably have originated in the 
Andean chain, but as to the majority, it seems 
far more probable that their primitive home 
was in Brazil; and it is precisely on the ancient 
mountains of this region that I should look for 
the ancestors of many forms of vegetation 
which have stamped their character on the 
vegetation of the continent” (p. 319). 


Considerable space, including a long appen- 
dix, is devoted to meteorological questions ; 
and this subject is illustrated by a good map 
of South America, showing in three colours 
a large number of isothermal lines for winter, 
summer, and the mean temperature of the 
whole year. Mr. Ball is unable to accept 
some of the leading views advocated by Dr. 
James Croll in connexion with his theories 
regarding the influence exercised by the 
secular changes in the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit on the physical condition of the 
globe. This writer’s conclusions depend 
partly on the assumption that the mean 
temperature of the southern is considerably 
lower than that of the northern hemisphere— 
an assumption which is here shown to be 
absolutely erroneous. As Dr. Julius Hann 
has also recently exposed the fallacy of this 
view, it may now be regarded as exploded, 
so that Dr. Croll’s whole argument will have 
to be reconsidered. 

Like some other observers, Mr. Ball was 
disappointed with the famous avenue of palms, 
resembling the nave of a great Gothic cathe- 
dral, which leads from Rio to the neighbour- 
ing botanic garden : 

‘*It seemed to me,” he writes, ‘‘ that the repro- 
duction is too faithful. The trees of Oreodowa 
regia, which are about a hundred feet in height, 
are all exactly of the same form and dimensions, 
so much alike that they appear to have been 
cast in the same mould, and it is difficult to 
persuade oneself that they are not artificial 
productions. It may not be easy to say why 
the same uniformity which satisfies the eye in 
a construction of stone should fail to do so 
when similar forms are represent by natural 
objects. I suppose the fact to be that in all 
aesthetic judgments the mind is unconsciously 
influenced by trains of association. Our admi- 
ration is aroused not merely by given com- 
binations of colour or form, but is controlled 
by our sense of fitness. We should resent as 
a caprice of the architect an irregularity in a 
vista of arches. Among objects endowed with 





life we expect some manifestations of the uni- 
versal tendency to variation” (p. 324). 


Of course something of this sort has often 
been said before; and professed writers on 
aesthetics, such as Ruskin and Eugéne Véron, 
have insisted on the essential distinction that 
exists between the beauty of nature and that 
of art. But it is none the less refreshing to 
find such suggestive thoughts so aptly ex- 
pressed by a thoughtful observer, unconsciously 
irritated at a transparent attempt to reverse 
the proper order by coercing nature to a 
servile imitation of art, instead of allowing 
art to play the interpreter to nature. 

Altogether Mr. Ball’s “‘ subjectivity ” pre- 
sents a curious contrast to the distinctly 
objective character of Mr. Simson’s book, 
which gives a vivid picture of the present 
social and material condition of the settled 
and unreduced provinces of Ecuador traversed 
by him during a journey of less than six 
months from the Pacific to the Amazons and 
up the Putumayo. The exploration of the 
Putumayo was a sort of afterthought, the 
original intention having been simply to cross 
the country from Guayaquil, the seaport on 
the Pacific, to the Brazilian frontier, and then 
continue the journey down the Amazons to 
the Atlantic. The line of route thus followed, 
lying mainly between 1° and 3° south latitude, 
comprised two distinct sections: the first 
overland from the West Coast across the two 
parallel ranges of the Cordilleras and inter- 
vening plateau to Aguano on a head stream 
of the Napo; the second by canoe down the 
Napo to the Amazons. Theoretically, the 
land route lay in the “ civilised” districts of 
the republic, that by water in the wild and 
almost unknown region of the Provincia del 
Oriente about the north-western afiluents of 
the main stream. But practically there was 
little to chose between the two, so far as 
regarded social amenities, general comfort, 
and facilities for travel, or rather the almost 
total absence of all these desiderata. In fact, 
Mr. Simson’s experiences fully confirm the 
general impression derived from other sources, 
that Ecuador consists essentially of two main 
divisions: the western uplands inhabited by 
a half-caste people little removed from the 
savage state, but afflicted by ‘‘ representative 
institutions modelled on those of the United 
States’’; and the eastern riverain tracts still 
mainly held by the unreclaimed aborigines. 
Even in the best administered districts 


‘the bad state of the roads is one of the few 
things of the kind told by travellers which 
has hitherto not been transcended by descrip- 
tion. No one who has journeyed from 
Guayaquil to Quito has yet, to my know- 
ledge, been disappointed; but all have found 
the reality to surpass the worst they have 
been led to expect even by the most graphic 
accounts of the horrors of the route. The 
term ‘‘ road,” indeed, which in Ecuador, in but 
few cases, means no more than a track, almost 
impassible in the rains, denotes east of the 
Cordilleras nothing more than the line of route 
from one place to another. . . . From Bodegas 
the route traverses alternations of high wooded 
and low thorny mimosa plains. The road is 
not metalled, but consists of mud of all 
densities, from the most liquid to sticky clay, 
in which the horses have to exert their utmost 
powers not to be held fast. . . . It is incredible 
how horses, especially with heavy packs, can 
pass it, the main highway of the country. Its 
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fearful abandon is typical of the state of affairs 
generally in this despotic Republic.” 

In harmony with this is the “‘ hotel accom- 
modation” along the main line of route, as, 
for instance, at Balzapamba, described as 
‘simply filthy, worse than any average pigsty 
at home, and far more disgusting. The 
locro, a kind of potato —— principal food 
of the Serranos, and usua: 
obtainable on the roadside—contained cock- 
roaches; and it is to be feared, with good 
reason, that literally every corner was inhabited 
by, if it were possible, even more antipathetic 
animals. ... We frequently found that, not- 
withstanding the keenest appetite, we could not 
bring ourselves to eat roadside fare.” 

Mr. Simson was specially interested in 
the ‘Indian question” ; and a chief motive 
for undertaking the eastward journey was the 
desire to study the character and habits of 
the wild tribes amid their natural surround- 
ings. At Aguano, on the border land 
between ‘civilisation’? and savagery, he had 
an opportunity of witnessing the fearful havoc 
being made among them by small-pox—most 
destructive of all the scourges introduced by 
the white man. Owing to the absence of 
vaccination or of any rational curative method 
—tobacco-water being the universal specific for 
all compliants—this disease is absolutely fatal ; 
and its appearance naturally causes the 
utmost consternation, which but adds to the 
evil—terror-stricken fugitives spreading the 
contagion far and wide. 

Much of the book is devoted to excellent 
descriptions of the Jivaros, Canelos, Zaparos, 
Piojés and other independent tribes occupying 
the Pastassa, Tigre, and Napo, through which 
the surface waters and snows of the eastern 
Cordilleras find their way to the Amazons. 
Some curious specimens are given of the 
‘* Pidgin-Spanish”’ lingua franca, which has 
sprung up along some of these rivers, and 
which to the uninitiated is scarcely more 
intelligible than the native tongues them- 
selves. The principle on which it is built 
appears tu be precisely the same as that of the 
Pidgin-English on the Chinese coast, and of 
the Pidgin-Russian on the Mongolian frontier 
of the empire—that is, native thought clothed 
in European terms. But the groove in which 
the thought is cast being unknown, the terms 
expressing it lose their force and convey no 
clear meaning to the outsider. Hence one’s 
knowledge of Spanish helps little towards 
grasping the sense of such expressions as: 
‘‘Asi luna sera tiene’; ‘‘Ese Consacunti 
saliendo luna asi tiene, Carapand llegando 
luna donde seré tiene,’? and so on. Here 
all the words are Spanish or proper names ; 
but the structure being Indian, they remain 
unintelligible. 

The natives are not usually credited with 
much capacity for hard work or endurance. 
But a remarkable exception must be made in 
favour of the Piojés of the Putumayo—a race 
which, for these qualities, is described as 
unrivalled. 


‘The amount of hard work these Indians per- 
formed was truly marvellous. In the water 
they were untiring, and swam and dived for 
hours together; whilst in wood-cutting, espe- 
cially where this is hard, and none but strong 
blows which made the axe ring like a bell were 
of any avail, their execution always excited my 
astonishment and admiration. There were 
some days on which this work was carried on 
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twelve hours without rest or food, so that the 
job might be finished. . . . In the afternoons, 
when energies were inclined to give in, I 
generally sat looking on, dispensing mild jokes 
suited to their understanding, and animating 
them to get the day’s work done, to which they 
would gleefully respond; and with laughter 
and real Indian whoops and shrieks the tough 
logs were split with an enthusiasm bordering on 
ury.”” 

There is much virtue in the words here 
underlined ; and if the British Guiana sugar- 
planters were to study the ‘‘ understanding ” 
of the natives, like such sympathetic ob- 
servers as Mr. Simson and Mr. im Thurn, 
they also might, perhaps, find plenty of good 
coolie labour in the Orinoco and Amazons 
basins without bringing the ‘“‘ commodity ” 
all the way from the Eastern hemisphere. 

Special chapters on the physical geography 
and history of Ecuador add considerably to 
the value of Mr. Simson’s book, which, how- 
ever, has neither illustrations nor an index. 

A. H. Keane. 








The Lazy Minstrel. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Mr. Asupy-Srerry, “the laureate of frills,’ 
as he once called himself, is true to his mis- 
sion, though the word is somewhat in- 
applicable to the gay and debonair work 
of one who declares that he has no 
mission but to kill time with the assistance 
of grateful anaesthetics. For the people who 
are strenuous and earnest, and who are never 
happy save when engaged in such high tasks 
as the diseovery of a higher morality in Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass, or a hundredth new 
spiritual meaning in Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Childe 
Rolande ”’ (which the author, in terror of his 
contemporary commentators, has declared to 
have no meaning at all), the lazy minstrel 
will be, like one of Mr. Bret Harte’s heroes, 
‘a man of noaccount.”’ Hear his too shame- 
less confession : 
** Within this Volume you will find 

No project to ‘improve the mind’! 

No ‘ purpose’ lurks within these lays— 

These idle songs of idle days, 

They’re seldom learnéd, never long— 

The best apology for song! 

Should e’er they chance to have the pow’r 

To pass away some lazy hour— 

They’ll serve all ‘ purpose,’ it is true, 

The minstrel ever had in view.” 

This will sound shocking to the earnest 
people ; but we cannot all be earnest, nor can 
any of us be earnest at all times. Even the 
austere Mr. Matthew Arnold only allots to 
‘conduct’ three parts of life; and in the 
remaining part, when we are allowed to escape 
from Marcus Aurelius and Bishop Wilson, we 
may guiltlessly feel drawn to devote an hour 
or two to Mr. Ashby-Sterry. He is more of 
a lazy minstrel in seeming than in reality. 
His songs seem as facile as his moods are 
indolent ; but those whose finger-ends have the 
smallest acquaintance with the lyre strings 
know that the notes and chords of tripping 
measures and happy ingenuities of rhyme and 
fine felicities of phrasing have not been evoked 
by careless, unpremeditated, or lazy thrum- 
ming. He appeals, however, to a genuinely 
lazy audience—to people who are for the 
moment tired of ‘important topics” and 
‘* burning questions,’’ and have, therefore, an 
open ear for song which celebrates the 
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charming trivialities of life—the cigarette in 
the easy chair, the summer afternoon in a 
hammock, the fresh beauty of the stranger 
girl who paddles her canoe within the 
minstrel’s line of vision, or the less ethereal, 
but, to middle age, more satisfying delights of 
a luncheon at Hambleden Lock, or a dinner 
at Skindle’s in October. After the sub- 
stantial joints and savoury entrées served at the 
never-ending literary banquet, sweets like 
these are very welcome; but they need for 
their preparation what cooks call a light 
hand, and it is because Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
hand has the needed lightness that he suc- 
ceeds absolutely where others fail partially, 
or altogether. His measures, without being 
commonplace, are simple and easy to follow; 
his manner varies from a dainty directness to 
a playful allusiveness; his music has what 
may best be described as a ‘‘ taking” quality 
which charms the ear and makes it linger in 
the memory. His rhymes are generally fresh, 
and their frequent ingenuity is not too in- 
trusive or elaborate for grace. Of his music, 
‘‘A Canoe Canzonet” is a good example. 
True, it is but an echo of Lover’s charming 
“What will you do, love?”—which we 
never hear now, more’s the pity; but people 
will walk miles to hear an echo of a not 
specially interesting bugle-call, and an echo 
of a perfect lyric is surely as well worth 
hearing. Indeed, I am not sure whether the 
light effect of the frequently recurring rhymes 
is not better suited to Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s 
slight, half-humorous sketch than to Lover’s 
tearful farewell. Here are the first two 
stanzas : 


‘* In your canoe, love, when you are going, 
With white sail flowing, and merry song ; 
In your canoe, love, with ripples gleaming 
And sunshine beaming, you drift along ! 

When you are dreaming, or idly singing, 

Your sweet voice ringing, when skies are blue; 

In summer days, love, on water-ways, love, 

You like to laze, love, in your canoe ! 
‘* In your canoe, love, I’d be a tripper, 
If you were skipper and I were mate; 

In your canoe, love, where sedges shiver 

And willows quiver, we’d navigate ! 
Upon the River you’d ne’er be lonely, 
For, if you only had room for two, 

I’d pass my leisure with greatest pleasure 

With you, my treasure, in your canoe.”’ 

This is a very fair specimen of the Lazy 
Minstrel’s treatment—graceful trifling, with 
just the soupgon of half-real, half-unreal 
sentiment which charms but does not cloy. 
The quiet humour which is everywhere 
present is for the most part diffused like an 
atm osphere; but is now and then condensed 
into epigram, as in a stanza from the winning 
little poem, ‘‘ Tarpauline : a Sketch at Ryde”: 

“‘ She has a glance that pleads and kills ; 

And ’mid her shy and snowy frills 
A little foot appears ; 

She has the softest sunny locks, 

The compass she knows how to box, 
And, when it’s needful—ears ! ’’ 

In all the smaller devices of his pleasant 
craft Mr. Ashby-Sterry is a master, and is 
specially apt at the invention of words which 
ought to exist, but do not. Thus we have 


‘*hammockuity” and ‘canoebial,” which 
explain themselves, and ‘“ chrysanthemum- 
ming,”’ which will always come in usefully 
when we follow Mr. Ashby-Sterry’s example, 
and take a pretty country cousin to the 
Such inspira- 


winter show at the Temple. 
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tions as those of the Lazy Minstrel seem to 
find a natural utterance in the quaint old 
forms which of late years have been revived 
for us; and the numerous rondeaux are turned 
with both skill and grace. The few ¢riolets 
are also very charming, but less exact in 
their conformity to the accepted model, in 
which the fourth as well as the seventh line 
is identical with the first. This, however, is 
a trifle; and the liberty to modify a form, 
which all the world has conceded to Mr. 
Swinburne in his Century of Roundels, must 
not be denied to Mr. Ashby-Sterry in his 
‘“‘ Symphonies in Fur.” Whether his struc- 
ture be old or new, regular or irregular, no 
sympathetic—that is, lazy—reader will fail 
to find solid satisfaction in these ‘‘ Casual 
Carols,” ‘‘ Idle Songs,” and other snatches of 
indolent minstrelsy. 
James Asucrort Nose. 








TWO LITURGICAL WORKS, 

Breviarium ad usum insignis ecclesiae Sarum. 
Fasciculus III. in quo continetur Proprium 
Sanctorum una cum accentuario juxta 
editionem maximam pro Claudio Chevallon 
et Francisco Regnault. a.p. mpxxxt in alma 
Parisiorum academia impressam. Accedunt 
indices et alia nonnulla labore ac studio 
Francisci Procter et Christopheri Words- 
worth. (Typis atque Impensis almae 
Matris Academiae Cantabrigiensis.) 


The Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy : 
On the Stowe Missal. By B. MacCarthy, 
D.D. (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 

Tue Cambridge edition of the Sarum Breviary 

is now completed by the issue of this, the 

concluding, fasciculus. The diminutive form 

Fasciculus will not suggest to the mind the 

portly volume before us, with its prefaces and 

appendices of over 250 pages, together with 
over 550 pages of the reprinted text. 

The main feature of interest in this portion of 
the labours of Mr. Wordsworth and his collabor- 
ator is a particularly valuable bibliographical 
appendix on printed editions of Sarum books 
for the choir service from papers prepared by 
the late Henry Bradshaw. Though Mr. 
Bradshaw did not live to give the final 
form to the results of his research, the credit 
of his marvellous bibliographical knowledge 
is well sustained by the masterly, and 
indeed invaluable, paper here printed. I 
have gone to the trouble of counting the 
number of copies of various editions of 
the Sarum Breviary from 1475 to 1557, 
preserved in various places at home and 
abroad, which are noted as personally ex- 
amined by Mr. Bradshaw, and I find they 
amount tosome 210. Taking any information 
second-hand, when it could be possibly avoided, 
was not Mr. Bradshaw’s way. It is to be 
regretted that Messrs. Procter and Words- 
worth, if the material were in their hands, 
did not (even though it put some little strain 
upon the tether imposed by their proper sub- 
ject) give us Mr. Bradshaw’s list of Sarum 
missals and other service books needed for the 
celebration of the mass; for the glaring im- 
perfections in the missal portion of Mr. Weale’s 
Bibliographia Liturgica in respect to our 
English missals are now recognised. 

The student will find real assistance in 
“the plain introduction” to the study of the 
Breviary, supplied to this volume by Mr. 





Bishop, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; and 
if, after all has been said, ‘“‘the hardness of 
the rules of the Pie,” complained of in the 
original preface to the English Book of 
Common Prayer, is not wholly removed, we 
have yet to thank Mr. Wordsworth for his 
helpful discursus (at p. Ixv.), which, if 
studied with attention, will guide the enquirer 
through the tangle in most places. 

It will not be contended by any that Mr. 
Bradshaw’s attainments as a liturgiologist come 
near those which he is acknowledged to have 
possessed as a bibliographer. It is accordingly 
with less diffidence that I demur to what I 
think his over bold statement (p. Ixxxix.) 
that “it is, of course, to the [mediaeval | 
farsings of the Kyrie that we owe our Ten 
Commandments in our present Communion 
Service.” Here ingenuity, it seems to me, 
has overrun its game. One has only to look 
at specimens of these farsings as, ¢.g., given 
by Maskell (Ancient Liturgy of the Church of 
England, p. 33), to doubt the value of Mr. 
Bradshaw’s comment ; while the fact that it 
was in the Protestant second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. that the Commandments first 
appear makes one rather adhere to the 
generally received view that the service-book 
of Pullain, published early in 1551, first sup- 
plied the hint of their introduction. 

One cannot leave unnoticed the full and 
elaborate indices which conclude the volume. 
So numerous are they that the editors 
prefix an Index Indicum; and by their aid 
the student can refer at onceto any antiphon, 
invitatory, hymn, versicle, capitulum, respon- 
sory, or collect. 

The attention of liturgical students who 
are acquainted with the Stowe Missal only 
through Mr. Warren’s work on the Liturgy and 
Ritual of the Celtic Church should be directed 
to the full and learned treatise read before the 
Royal Irish Academy by Dr. MacCarthy. 
The MS., now deposited in the library of the 
Academy, has been examined with the most 
minuteand painstaking care by Dr. MacCarthy, 
and is described here with the fulness and 
accuracy that it deserves and demands. The 
deciphering and transcription of the part here 
printed are, it may be assumed, more accurate 
than any that eould be made when facilities 
for lengthened examination were not possible. 
In one place it is, certainly, more intelligible. 
A puzzle that I had in vain endeavoured to 
solve in the text as printed by Mr. Warren 
(p. 228)—‘“‘ Orationes et preces misericordiae 
ecclesiae Romanae”’—becomes instantly in- 
telligible when (as with Dr. MacCarthy) we 
read missae for misericordiae. Again, Mr. 
Stokes’s reading— Lava manus tuas in Siloe (in 
the spell for the loss of eyesight)—turns out 
to be Lava in natatoria Siloe. 

The Irish Tract (fol. 63 b. e¢ sq.) explain- 
ing the symbolical signiticance of various 
ceremonials in the mass is translated by Dr. 
MacCarthy, and it will be found of very much 
interest. The complex and elaborate arrange- 
ments of the particles upon the paten has 
nothing corresponding to them in the Lebar 
Breac, and at once remind us of the Mozarabic 
and Oriental rites. For the fresh discussion 
of the date of this recension of the missal, 
and for the valuable explanations of the more 
obscure rubrics, the reader must be referred 
to Dr. MacCartby’s preface. 

J, EDENBURGEN, 
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Alexandre le Grand dans la Littérature Fran- 
gaise. Par Paul Meyer. In 2 vols, 
(Paris: Vieweg.) 

M. Pav Meyer’s book on the Chanson d’ Alix- 

andre has been so long expected by students 

of old French literature that one feels some- 
thing like a childish regret at losing “‘ some- 
thing to look forward to” now that it has 
actually appeared. Begun twenty years ago 
and more, the first volume as it stands now 
was (barring a few addenda) actually printed 
before the war; and M. Meyer speaks in his 

preface of the delay in its appearance in a 

mood which will be best understood, perhaps 

understood only, by those who have long had 
work on the stocks without being able to get 
it to launching. 

As the book at last appears, it is something 
of a betwixt-and-between, as its author fully 
admits. It is not a new edition of the great 
poem which M. Michelant edited just forty 
years ago for the Stuttgart Literary Club, 
and which in that edition, whatever its short- 
comings from the point of view of the severe 
scholarship of the present day, still gives the 
Old-French student one of the most readable 
and handiest texts of an important classic 
that he has on his shelves. It is not, on the 
other hand, a mere essay on the poem ; and it 
is so far from containing even all that its 
author has written on the subject that M. 
Meyer has not reprinted, and has only 
scantily drawn upon, a long article (perhaps 
equal in bulk to half one of the present 
volumes) which he devoted some time ago in 
Romania to the different MSS. of Alizandre. 
What it does contain is this. The first 
volume gives the text of the short, but 
extremely interesting, fragment of Alberic 
of Besancon (whom M. Meyer argues, as we 
now think satisfactorily, not to have been of 
Besancon, or, at least, not to have written in 
any dialect used in Franche Comté), the partly 
decasyllabic texts of the Venice and Arsenal 
MSS., and parts of others, with a vocabulary 
and a few additional notes necessitated by 
the sixteen years which have passed since the 
bulk of this volume was printed. The second, 
or newer part, includes first a careful account 
of the pseudo-Callisthenes, and the Latin 
compilations which seem to have served as 
intermediaries between the Greek and the 
French ; then a notice of the precious frag- 
ment of Alberic and the imperfect deca- 
syllabic versions, and then an elaborate 
analysis and discussion of the great poem, or 
collection of poems, in the verse to which it 
is supposed to have given a name, with 
running references to M. Michelant’s edition. 
Hardly less elaborate treatment of the same 
kind is given to the later version of Eustace 
or Thomas of Kent, and to divers prose or 
partial handlings of the Alexander legend ; 
and the whole is wound up, as in the first 
volume, by ‘‘ additions and corrections.” 

The result is not, as M. Meyer, with 
almost unnecessary modesty, points out, a 
new edition or a final edition of the Alizandre. 
For a poem of such great size that would be 
a serious undertaking, especially as, in our 
judgment at least, it would not be really 
satisfactory without a critically edited corpus 
of the Greek and Latin texts, from the false 
Callisthenes to the Jter ad Paradisum, to 
usher it in. But there is something which 
it is, if it is not this, and that is the most 
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finished and exhaustive example of critical 
treatment—not purely linguistic, and not 
diverging into merely aesthetic and desultory 
by-ways — which has yet been given to 
any of the chief monuments of the heroic 
age of Old French poetry. We may not 
always agree with M. Meyer, especially 
in his estimate of the literary value of 
his subject, to which he is, for an expert 
and a specialist, curiously unkind. We may 
think him, in particular, much too positive 
when he says offhand that any stories in the 
later forms of the legend which are not in 
the pseudo-Callisthenes ‘“‘owe only their 
form to the Middle Ages,” and must have 
been borrowed from an ancient source. For 
he afterwards admits that of some of the 
most striking passages of the Alixandre (such 
as the Three Fairy Fountains and the Forest 
of Maidens) there is not a trace in any ancient 
author ; and it is surely uncritical to lay down 
that a thing must have been copied when 
there is no evidence that it was. Again, M. 
Meyer perhaps sometimes follows rather too 
closely one of not the best traditions of the 
older scholarship in speaking of his pre- 
decessors—notably, a certain luckless Italian 
professor whom in mercy we shall not 
name here. It is true that, if the said 
professor really suggests that ‘‘ Casteldun ” 
is ‘ Castel dell’ uovo” we can hardly wonder 
at M. Meyer’s wrath. He has, at any rate, 
given what some regard as a sufficient, and 
what is certainly the best, excuse for such 
asperity by the thorough character of his own 
work. The account of the successive versions 
of the story is admirably clear, and the 
analysis of the principal poem well pro- 
portioned. Text-criticism, it has to be 
repeated, is not here the author’s chief object. 
He has rather endeavoured to give a literary 
history of the subject and its treatment as a 
whole, and incidentally in French mediaeval 
literature. The study of that literature has 
been only too much wanting in such things 
hitherto; and, as it is practically impossible 
that literary, as distinguished from linguistic, 
history can ever make thoroughly satisfactory 
progress without them, we welcome most 
gladly so capital an example from one whose 
authority is as great on the one side as on 
the other. GzorcE SalntTsBury. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Lapy Burton’s Household Edition of The 
Arabian Nights. Vols. ii. and iii. (Waterlow 
& Sons.) The second and third volumes of 
this elegant edition are to the full as attrac- 
tive as the first volume, which is saying 
a great deal. The second contains, inter alia, 
the delightful story of Prince Camaralzaman 
and the Princess Badrool Badoor, which loses 
none of its old charm as ‘‘The Tale of Kamar 
Alzaman,” and gains incalculably by being 
translated into Sir Richard Burton’s rich, 
quaint, and picturesque English. The third 
volume brings another, and a still more familar 
‘favourite, in the story of ‘‘ Sindbad the Seaman 
and Sindbad the Landsman,”’ told with a force 
and vivacity which make it all seem as true as 
it seemed in the days of our credulous child- 
hood. In both volumes we find a large number 
of minor tales which are not included in Lane’s 
edition; as, for instance, the stories of four 
chiefs of police, and a whole series of charming 
fables about beasts, birds, and “other small 
game.” The long chivalric history of “ King 





Omar Bin Al-Nu’uman and his Sons, Sharrkan 
and Zan Al-Makan,” begun in vol. i., and 
ended in vol. ii. (also one of those omitted by 
Lane), is a distinct gain in a collection so com- 
plete and extensive as the present. As regards 
Sir Richard Burton’sdramatis personae, treatment 
and style, we need only say that his foul fiends 
and ancient duennas are more variously hideous, 
his couplets more steeped in oriental passion, his 
descriptive passages more elaborately rhythmic 
than ever; while the footnotes are so interest- 
ing and full of information that one only 
regrets that they are so sparingly inserted. By 
way of pendant to Lady Burton’s charming 
portrait issued with volume i., the second 
volume contains a characteristic photograph of 
Sir Richard himself. Resolute of eye, stern of 
jaw, massive of brow, grave, reticent-looking, 
dauntiless, as befits one who “dares do all that 
may become a man,” he wears Eastern frock 
and tarboosh, and leans easily upon a marble 
pedestal. As a specimen of the photographer’s 
art it might be much better, but as a likeness 
it is excellent. 


The Fawcetts and the Garods. By Saimath. 
(Maxwell.) This remarkable study of life in 
a Cumberland valley deserves a high place among 
the novels of the past year. The writer, if 
not without the faults of youth, has the fresh 
and natural feeling which, in these days, is 
understood rather than observed to be its 
characteristic excellence; and that kind of 
shrewd, yet sympathetic, understanding of 
country folk which is not to be had by any 
bustling inspection, but grows up quietly 
through years of familiar intercourse. The 
social contrast of Hall and Farm supplies the 
groundwork of a love-story, ordinary and 
simple enough in its main incidents. The 
vicar’s daughter is wooed and won by the rich 
yeoman, Robert Fawcett. As his young wife 
she attracts the notice of a seductive cousin of 
the lord of the manor, finally elopes with him, is 
deserted, returns in misery to the home she has 
desolated, and dies. The charm and power of 
the book are concentrated upon the Fawcett 
household. The mother, a less epigrammatic 
Mrs. Poyser, is drawn with the graphic touch 
of a conscientious, but not fanatical, realist ; 
and in Jack, the younger son, conscientious 
realism, happily blended with imagination, has 
produced a portrait genuinely fresh as well as 
moving. He is a rough fellow, whose sterling 
honesty too often takes the form of disagreeable 
candour, and whose frank ill-breeding is brought 
home to us in more than one etching of Ho- 
garthian vividness. But he is true and loyal 
to his friends ; and his relations with the delicate 
and fastidious Annabel form a very effective and 
subtle piece of drawing. Her supercilious 
toleration he returns with chivalrous devotion, 
and, without losing his uncouthness, becomes 
her friend, mentor, guardian, and would-be 
rescuer from the slough in which she deliberately 
plunges. Without standing at all on the level 
of Adam Bede, the Fawcetts and the Garods 
belongs to the same type. Its realism is cruder 
and less poetic, but not without a similar 
freshness and spontaneity ; its abundant satire 
is decidedly less mature, but lively and uncon- 
ventional; and the undercurrent of ethical 
emotion which is perceptible, though not 
obtrusive, in it is, if less far-reaching, not less 
fundamentally true and just, nor less capable, 
at moments, of moving eloquence. 


The Music of a Merry Heart. Aun Auto- 
biography. By E. Le Clerc. (London Literary 
Society.) In this little book a clergyman 
hangs a quantity of humorous sayings and 
good stories on the slender thread of an 
uneventful but busy life. The localities named 
are laudably veiled that sensibilities may not 
be distressed, but veiled so thinly that they 
easily shine through. Indeed, so kindly and 
full of shrewd common-sense is Mr. Le Clerc, 





that we seem to have met him in some previous 
stage of existence. In its perfect naturalness 
lies the charm of his little book. Its readiness 
to accept ordinary men and women as they are, 
while endeavouring to raise them to higher 
aims, shows one of the noblest traits of the 
Church of England. It goes to meet the poor 
and ignorant. At the same time nothing 
hinders one of its ministers, if blessed with a 
fine sense of the congruities of things, from 
noting the lapses from them which so constantly 
occur inrural districts, partly from eccentricity 
—partly from habit and long life in one house 
and locality. The style of this book does not 
always show a practised pen; and at times we 
differ amicably from its author, as for instance, 
when Mr. Le Clerc derives Start Point from 
the Phoenician Astarte. Of course, it comes 
from the Saxon steort, ‘‘tail” ; which appears 
unmistakeably in the familiar redstart. That 
the pilchard does not go further east than the 
Exe is hardly a correct statement. The shoals 
certainly do not, but we have caught a pilchard 
near Sidmouth. The green waves of Cornwall 
acquire their colour from the absence of mud 
and the presence of sand which is itself the 
product of disintegrated granite. Mr. Le 
Clerc’s stories of Winchester School and of the 
assizes are, perhaps, the best in the book, and 
they are capital. His remarks on extempore 
preaching, too, are in the main just. When he 
warns those who are very nervous not to 
attempt it, he reminds us (to fall in with the 
author’s vein) of a clergyman who was so 
alarmed lest he should be some day suddenly 
called upon to preach that he never went toa 
stgange church without wearing a coat con- 
taining a pocket made on purpose to holda 
sermon, so that he could never be taken aback. 
The story of the convict offering the chaplain 
a shilling is very good. The clergyman naturally 
hesitated about accepting it; but was informed 
—‘‘If you will observe, the shilling has two 
heads. It has been my ‘tossing shilling.’ 
Judiciously employed, it may bring you in 
three or four sovereigns every week, and make 
you comfortable.” Most country clergymen 
possess a fund of good stories ; but few can tell 
them in so amusing a manner as Mr. Le Clerc, 
and few, it may be added, display the same 
geniality and tolerance for the follies of their 
fellow-men. No one will take up this 
book without perusing it through before he 
lays it down. 

A Little Dutch Maiden. A South African 
Sketch. By E. Ernle Money. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) This story gives us a very pleasant 
glimpse of South African life, but it is of 
English South African life. The Dutchmen 
are scarcely described for us at all, and what 
description there is is from a purely unsym- 
pathetic point of view. The heroine is half 
English, and interesting only for this reason. 
The author has very little power of discrimi- 
nating character, and is apt to grow senti- 
mental over the eyes and limbs of her heroes 
in a manner very irritating to the male reader. 
But the book is carefully and brightly written, 
and contrives to convey some real notion to us 
of what life on a South African farm is like, so 
we can forgive the thrilling but familiar plot, 
and the unnecessary death of the heroine just 
as we were hoping to know something of her. 

About Money and Other Things. By the 
author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
(Macmillan.) The author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” does not dwel! for ever in a lofty 
palace of (high) art. She occasionally descends 
to the plain, and occupies herself in the produc- 
tion of pot-boilers, of which humble wares this 
volume is a collection. As in the brief preface 
the essays and sketches of which it is composed 
are spoken of as being reprinted, we infer that 
they have been contributed to periodicals; and 
though they doubtless served a useful purpose 
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as pleasant magazine padding, there does not 
any adequate reason for their 
reappearance. The writer discourses in an easy, 
genial, though superficial and occasionally 
Philistinish, sort of way about such well-worn 
themes as the use of money, the value of life, 
and the responsibilities of genius ; but we are 
not conscious of being either illuminated by the 
matter or charmed bythe manner. Welike the 
sketches better than the essays; but though 
they are graceful throughout, with here and 
there a touch of quiet humour, they are 
hardly substantial enough to deserve perma- 
nence. 


Goethe’s Letters to Zelter. Translated by A. D. 
Coleridge. (Bell.) We cordially welcome an 
English version of this memorable correspond- 
ence. The letters which Goethe wrote to his 
sterling Berlin friend and brother during the 
entire last generation of his life rank, as a 
depository of his most intimate thoughts, with 
his letters to Schiller and his conversations 
with Eckermann, the long interval between 
which they effectively span. All these letters, 
with a few exceptions (which should, however, 
have been noted, as the translation professes to 
be complete) and occasional omissions, are 
represented in the present volume, together 
with a large and skilful selection from the still 
ampler replies of Zelter. The rendering is 
throughout excellent, facile without being lax, 
and accurate without being pedantic. The 
chief difficulty lay in the letters of Zelter, 
which are perfect mines of rugged, wrwiichsig 
German idiom, and contrast picturesquely 
enough with the pellucid prose of Goethe. 
‘*Schreibe mir so derb als méglich,” wrote 
Goethe to him once, ‘‘denn das kleidet euch 
Berliner doch immer am besten”; and Zelter 
neither needed nor neglected the counsel. This 
was, however, only the rough shell of a nature 
not only passionately devoted and loyal, but of 
extraordinary freshness and originality; and 
Mr. Coleridge, we think, speaks too slightingly 
of ‘‘ the ex-stonemason”’ when he hints that 
the letters of the self-taught mam with whom 
Goethe corresponded on equal terms, receiving 
as well as giving, and honouring little less 
than he was honoured, have but small value 
except to illustrate Goethe. Goethe himself 
compared them with Schiller’s. That Zelter 
had been a stonemason is as true as that Ben 
Jonson had been a bricklayer, and about as 
important. This point of view has led Mr. 
Coleridge here and there in the English version 
to make too much of his derb familiarity. No 
doubt this involves very delicate points both of 
taste and of scholarship; and the always 
literary Derbheit of Mephistopheles, for instance, 
has betrayed more than one Faust translator 
into slang. We must maintain, however, that 
“they are no go here” (of certain tragedies) 
is a colloquialism of deeper dye than ‘“‘[die] 
hier keinen Cours haben”; and that “ satt,” a 
perfectly refined expression for post-prandial 
satisfaction, is not fairly given by “full.” 
Unidiomatic renderings are rare. On p. 190, in 
‘“Where then is my father?” “then” is not 
the equivalent of denn, which is in such cases 
merely a verbal exclamation mark; and so 
skilful a translator should help us to a better 
version for that troublesome phrase, ‘dein 
lieber Brief,” than ‘‘ your dear letter.” The 
notes are throughout good. At p. 335 it might 
have been added that the drama “ Preciosa,” 
a performance of which is described by Zelter 
(his account of the plot is omitted), is from 
Cervantes’ well-known novel; and at p. 16 
that Reichardt was a principal victim of the 
Xenien. Letter 215 is wrongly attributed, 
The lyrics are tastefully rendered, and the 
volume as a whole is a worthy companion of 
Mr. Storr’s brilliant version of Heine’s Reisebilder, 
recently issued by the same publisher. 


Sketches in Prose and Verse. By F. B. 
Doveton. (Sampson Low.) It is really 
difficult to say anything about Mr. Doveton’s 
sketches that is at all worth saying. They are 
lacking in the literary vices that call for 
castigation ; they are equally deficient in the 
distinguishing virtues which demand special 
praise. In short, they are almost extraordinarily 
ordinary. One word of protest, however, we 
must utter. If Mr. Doveton intends to go on 
peers Hcg his contributions to the weekly 
and monthly press, and if his example is to be 
followed by many of his fellow journalists, 
Solomon’s saying about the making of books 
will become intolerably true, and life—for the 
reviewer—will be no longer worth living. The 
successive issues of the Graphic, the World, 
Truth, Fun, and the like, have their day and 
cease to be ; and though their contents may be 
highly commendable we do not wish to have 
them always with us. The best thing in Mr. 
Doveton’s book are his out-of-doors prose 
pieces, some of which are very pleasant reading. 
His sentimental and descriptive poems are 
facile—we may d@imost say fatally facile; and 
the humour in the verses described as humorous 
is, for the most part, thin and imitative. We 
may add that Mr. Doveton’s views of prosody 
as set forth in his essay on ‘‘ Magazine Poetry” 
are somewhat crude, and that the critical 
education of a writer who calls an irregularly 
rhymed poem of twenty-five lines a ‘‘ sonnet” 
has been somewhat neglected. 


Racine’s Esther, by G. Saintsbury; and 
Theophile Gautier, Scenes of Travel (Clarendon 
Press Series). These two little books may 
be commended to teachers of French. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s name is too well known for 
any work of his to stand in need of 
approbation; but he has been, we think, 
especially happy in the idea of making parts of 
Gautier accessible to schoolboys. We doubt 
only whether the introduction to the Esther is 
not a little too elaborate. It takes just 60 
pages in a volume of 120, and is altogether 
above the level of schoolboys, though it is 
almost on the same scale as the introduction to 
Horace and Merope previously edited by Mr. 
Saintsbury. 

The Influence of Marlowe on Shakspere’s Earlier 
Style. By A. W. Verity. (Macmillan.) With 
the usual licence of prize essayists in fetching 
a compass, Mr. Verity has written, and by 
command of the examiners printed, a hundred 
pages about Marlowe, some of which bear on 
the subject assigned him—but most of which 
do not. He has read his author and his 
authorities with care, and he writes pleasantly 
about them; but it would have been a more 
useful piece of work if he had more seriously 
attempted the problem set him. He need not 
then have apologised for printing his essay— 
for neither Mr. Symonds nor Mr. Bullen has 
said much upon the subject. 


THE latest addition (being number four) to 
the admirable series of ‘‘ Englishe Sprach- und 
Literaturdenkmale,”’ edited by Prof. Vollméller, 
of Gottingen, and published by Henninger, of 
Heilbronn, is a reprint of the first part of the 
famous but little read Huphues of Lyly, edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Dr. Friedrich 
Landmann. The text is that of an undated 
copy in the British Museum (Press Mark C. 40, 
d. 48), which there is good reason to believe 
identical with that registered on December 2, 
1578, and published before the close of that 
year. The copy reprinted by Prof. Arber is 
dated 1579, and contains some additions, be- 
sides numerous verbal modifications, which are 
all duly noted by Dr. Landmann. For reasons 
that fail to satisfy us, Dr. Landmann has 
omitted the whole of the dialogue between 
Euphues and Atheos, and a considerable part 





\of the chapter entitled ‘‘Euphues and his 





Ephoebus ” ; while, on the other hand, he has 
appended a reprint of the first chapter only of 
the first edition (1590) of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
Arcadia. It should be added that this series is 
printed entirely in English, and very accurately 
printed too; and that the price of this parti- 
cular volume is 2 marks 80. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE may be allowed to draw attention here 
to two recent appointments made by the Indian 
Government (somewhat tardily) in Upper 
Burma, from both of which new additions to 
our scientific knowledge of that region may 
confidently be expected. Capt. R. C. Temple, 
editor of the Indian Antiquary and founder of 
Indian Notes and Queries, has received tele- 
graphic instructions to proceed at once to 
Mandalay. He will start next week, but not 
before having finally seen through the press 
Sir Richard Temple’s work on Hyderabad and. 
Kashmir, which has grown into two handsome 
volumes. Capt. Temple, we may add, has 
already served in Lower Burma some years ago. 
The other appointment is that of Mr. J. 
Colborne Baber, of the British consular service 
in China, who will now be able to resume, from 
the other side of the frontier, the remarkable 
researches into the languages and ethnology of 
South-Western China which won for him in 
1882 the gold medal of the Geographical 
Society. 


Mr. LEwis Morris, whose recent tragedy, 
Gycia, has reached a third edition, will publish 
at Easter, through Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co., a volume of lyrics, entitled Songs of 
Britain. Besides the lyrics proper, the book 
will comprise three important narrative poems 
derived from Welsh folklore, two of them, we 
understand, in blank verse, and the third in 
elegiacs. The legends on which these poems 
are founded are of remarkable beauty. 


THE book about Prince Alexander of Bul- 
garia, by his chaplain, Dr. Koch, which was 
announced some time ago, will be published 
shortly in this country by Messrs. Whittaker. 
It will contain the Prince’s own explanation 
of the submissive telegram he sent to the Czar 
after his return to Sofia, showing that he thus 
personally humbled himself in order, if possible, 
to save Bulgaria from the further consequences 
of the Czar’s anger. 


Tue name of Sir Richard F. Burton is to be 
added to those whose biographies have been 
written during their lifetime. Messrs. Sampson 
Low announce a Narrative of his Life, Travels, 
and Adventures, in two volumes. 


A NEW work by Sir George Campbell, en- 
titled The British Empire, will be issued imme- 
diately by Messrs. Cassell & Co, 


Messrs. Sampson Low will shortly publish 
The Rothschilds ; the Financial Rulers of Nations, 
by Mr. John Reeves, with portraits of the prin- 
cipal members of the family, and an illustra- 
tion of the original house of the founder at 
Frankfort. 


A MEMORIAL volume of sermons, by the late 
Francis Tucker, is announced as shortly to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will contain 
a number of discourses and a few outlines of 
sermons, and will be preceded by a short sketch 
of Mr. Tucker’s life, by his son. 


So great has been the demand for the first 
volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s English Writers, 
published last month by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
that the book is already reprinting. 


Messrs. FREDERICK W. WILSON & BROTHER; 
of Glasgow, will publish this month a new and 
enlarged edition of Mr. John Brown’s Wayside 
Songs: with Later Lyrics, The book will 
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contain some specimens of the modern Scottish 
lyric, In it, too, will be included a crofter’s 
song, written to the Gaelic air, ‘‘Gu ma slan 
a chimi.’’ The author’s former volume, Song 
Drifts, has passed into a second edition. 


Messrs. F. V. WHITE & Co. have become 
the proprietors of London Society; and it will 
henceforth be published by them in Southamp- 
ton Street. The April number will contain the 
first instalments of three new serial stories, by 
Mrs. Alexander, Capt. Hawley Smart, and the 
author of ‘‘Miss Molly.” Among the other 
contributors are many well-known names, of 
which we notice that the great majority are 
those of women. 


THE new building of the College of Pre- 
ceptors in Bloomsbury Square will be opened 
by the Prince of Wales, accompanied by the 
Princess of Wales, on Thurday, March 31, at 
12.45 p.m. 


On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will sell a miscellaneous col- 
lection of books and MSS., which includes 
many rarities, chiefly early printed Bibles, 
which we suspect must come from the famous 
collection of the late Mr. Francis Fry, of 
Bristol, who died last November. We notice 
the Plantine Polyglot of 1569-72; Schoiffer’s 
Latin Bible of 1472, stated to be quite com- 
plete; Tindale’s New Testament of 1536, ‘‘ with 
the mole”; the Rhemish New Testament of 
1582; the Great, or Cromwell’s, Bible of 1539; 
three copies of the Bishop’s Bible of 1568; 
Baskerville’s Bible of 1763. Among other 
noticeable lots are the rare elzevir De Imita- 
tione, which is undated ; the ‘‘ Chronica van der 
Hilliger Stat Coellen” of 1499; six volumes 
of Bewick’s choicest works, on imperial paper ; 
a complete series of the publications of the 
Maitland Club; and a valuable collection of 
MS. despatches of Venetian ambassadors, from 
the Greystoke library. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


Bishop Srusss and Sir Henry Rawlinson 
have been elected corresponding members of 
the Institut—the Bishop by the Académie des 
Sciences politiques et morales, and Sir Henry by 
the Académie des Inscriptions, in succession to 
Madvig. 


M. ALFRED RAMBAUD, whose Histoire de la 
Russie, admirably translated by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, is well known to English readers, is 
preparing for the press the third volume of his 
Histoire de la Civilisation Frangaise, the first 
two volumes of which have already achieved a 
great success. It will deal with this century, 
and will give a detailed account of the present 
state of things in France. The work will 
probably appear in the autumn. 


THE veteran scholar, M. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, who is now in his eighty-third year, 
has just published two new volumes of his 
translation of Aristotle, containing the De 
Generatione Animalium (Hachette). His trans- 
lation of the Politics appeared exactly fifty 
years ago. 


M. ErNEsT GLASSON, of the Institute, already 
known by his Histoire du Droit et des In- 
stitutions politiques, civiles et judiciares del’ An- 
gleterre, has just brought out the first volume 
of a companion work, Histoire lu Droit et des 
Institutions de la France, which will fill seven or 
eight volumes. The first volume deals with 
Celtic and Roman Gaul, 


THE Polyptyque of the ?Abbé Irminon is 
being re-edited for the Société de 1’Histoire de 
Paris by M. Aug. Longnon. Part I., com- 
prising the text, is now ready. Mr. Nutt is 
the London Agent. 





THE death is announced, at the early age of 
39, of M. Olivier Rayet, Professor of Archae- 
ology at the Bibliotheque Nationale. While a 
member of the Ecole d’Athénes he was one of 
the first to appreciate and make known the 
then new discovery of terra-cotta statuettes at 
Tanagra. Later, he received a commission 
from two members of the Rothschild family to 
excavate the site of the temple of Apollo at 
Miletus, the results of which are to be seen in 
the fine series of architectural fragments now 
at the Louvre. His most important published 
work (in which MM. Maspero, Collignon, 
Martha, and others collaborated with him) 
was the series entitled Monuments de l’ Art 
Antique (Quantin), of which the sixth and last 
part appeared in 1884, This work is valuable 
not only for the combined learning and in- 
genuity of the text, but also for the unusual 
excellence of the illustrations, several of which 
are from objects in the British Museum. For 
the last two years M. Rayet has been incapaci- 
tated for work by a disorder of the brain. 








NOTES FROM OXFORD. 


Tis year at Brasenose College an ancient 
custom has vanished. The Shrovetide cakes 
and ale, and the rhyme in their honour, failed to 
appear on Shrove Tuesday last for the first time. 
The college brew-house was pulled down last 
summer to make room for new buildings; and 
with it has gone the whole of the Shrovetide 
ceremony. Another ancient custom died away 
last year at St. John’s College, when the Mid- 
Lent refreshment of frumenty was discontinued 
by the fellows. 

BRASENOSE are about to build a new principal’s 
house and gateway on the High Street—both 
much needed. Mr. T. G. Jackson has sub- 
mitted a bold design, in which he has contrived 
a tower 120 feet high, so arranged as not to 
clash with All Saints’ tower in perspective. 
As the building will come next to St. Mary’s 
on the west side, it is obvious that the site to 
be covered is the most important remaining in 
Oxford, and the matter involves a very great 
responsibility. The college are anxiously 
seeking the best advice to guide their decision. 


Mr. Ruskin has demanded back all the pic- 
tures, drawings, &c., which he deposited on 
loan in the University Galleries. Of course 
they will be returned. 


THE Ashmolean Museum, under its new 
keeper, has been transformed. The collections 
are not only well ordered and well displayed 
in good cases, but are rapidly increasing in in- 
terest and value. Lately, the keeper has pre- 
sented a fine collection of Greek terra-cotta 
masks and figures from Taranto; and Mr. 
Fortnum has lent a number of antique bronze 
ornaments from Italy, ancient bronze celts, and 
other weapons, some beautiful Greek and 
Roman bronze figures, Greek and Etruscan 
vases, Roman pottery and glass, besides other 
objects from his priceless collections. er 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


MARCH MEADOWS. 


A tuIck white mist lies heavy on the vale— 
Heavy, and soft, and cold; on either hand, 
Ghosts of themselves, the trees and hedges stand, 

Nor black nor green, but vaguely dull and pale; 

And in the clotted air, our lambs’ weak wail 
Is stifled ; and a silent spectral band 
Of cattle moves across the shadowless land, 

Wherein all forms are blurr’d, all voices fail. 


Ah me, how like is this our stern sad spring 
To Life’s yet sterner autumn! Such a mist, 
So cold, so formless, from the Lethe-stream 
Rises and spreads, and blots out everything 
That we have keenly loved and warmly kiss’d ; 
Till we too are but figures in a dream. - 





———~¢ 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE place of honour in Blackwood is given 
to ‘‘A Jubilee Lyric” by a person of quality. 
With the opening and the concluding sentence 
of the last stanza we are cordially in sym- 
pathy : 

***Tisa poor song .. . God save the Queen!” 
The most interesting article in the present 
number is Mr. Bent’s account of a visit to 
Patmos. The writer spent several days as a 
guest in the monastery of St. John, and finds 
a good deal to tell about the island that is 
both new and curious. We do not understand, 
however, what he means by saying that the 
library contains a copy of St. Mark’s Gospel 
‘‘ written in 953 A.D., before the Alexandrian 
Codex.”” There is also a good paper on “‘ The 
Douglases,” chiefly founded on a privately 
printed book by Dr. W. Fraser, which seems 
to have sufficient historical value to justify its 
being rendered accessible to the general public. 
A translation of ‘‘ Quis multa gracilis te puer in 
rosa,” and an accompanying free imitation 
addressed ‘‘To Coralie,” by ‘‘T. M.,” are in- 
genious, but not quite equal to the expectations 
suggested by the most obvious conjecture as to 
their authorship. ‘‘The Old Saloon ” contains 
this month elaborate reviews of several note- 
worthy books, including Mr. Browning’s new 
poems, Mr. Cotter Morison’s The Service of 
Man, Mr. Stebbing’s Verdicts of History Re- 
viewed, and The Greville Memoirs. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bazin, F. L’Europe économique. ter fasc. La Grande- 
sSretagne et l’Irlande. Paris: Delalain. 4 fr. 

BLEIBTREU, K. Geschichte der englischen Literatur 
im 19, Jahrh. Laipaig : Friedrich. 9 M. 

CESARE, R. de. Le Conclave de Léon XIII. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 6 fr. 

CHEERBULI8Z, V. La béte. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 


50 c. 
LAFOND, le Comte L. L’ Ecosse jadis et aujourd’hui : 
études et souvenirs. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 

c. 


THEOLOGY. 


RyssEL, V. Untersuchungen iib. die Textgestalt u. 
~ Echtheit d. Buches Micha, Leipzig: Hirzel. 
8M, 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Bosnicic, I. v. Denkmiler der Mithras-Cultur in 
Kroatien. Agram: Hartman. 80 Pf. 
DELABORDE, le comte Jules. Henri de Coligny, seig- 
neur de Chastillon. Paris: Fischbacher. 5 fr. 
GLasson, E. Histoire du droit et des institutions de 
la France. T. 1. La Gaule celtique, la Gaule 
romaine. Paris: Cotillon. 10 fr. 
Yy. Ch. Correspondance inédite de Condorcet et 

de Turgot (1770-1779). Paris: Didier. 6 fr. 
Roy,A. Le Havre et la Seine-Inférieure pendant 
la guerre de 1870. Paris: Lahure. 8 fr. 

Maspgro, G. L’archéologieégyptienne. Paris: Quan- 
tin. 3fr.50c 

PERRIN, A. Histoire de la vallée et du prieuré de 
Chamonix du 10° au 18’ siécle. Paris: Fischbacher. 


6 fr. 
QUELLEN zur Schweizer Geschichte, 3. Bd. U. Cam- 
historia . Tom.1. Hrsg. v. P. Platt- 
» $ . 13 M. 60 Pf. 
Raynat, P. de. Le Mariage d’un Roi (1521-1725). 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
ERGEBNISSE der meteorologischen Beobachtungen im 
J.1885. Berlin: Asher. 20 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETO. 


Bryer, F. Das Lautsystem d. Naufranzisischen. 
Kéthen: Schulze. 2M. 

ako. J. Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild. Berlin: 
Mayer & Miiller. 1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BISHOPS’ NEW TESTAMENT WITHOUT 
VERSES. 
Huddersfield: Feb. 15, 1887. 

Of this edition only two copies are known to 
exist; neither of them are perfect. One is in 
the Chetham Library, Hunts Court, Manches- 
ter; and the other is in the Lambeth Palace 
Library. 


FE Se er 
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The size of the book is small octavo. It was 
printed by Richard Jugge, but the date has 
— been a puzzle to bibliographers. The 
late cis Fry, of Cotham, Bristol, tried to 
solve the problem, but failed to do so. His 
opinion was that it was printed between the 
years 1568 and 1572. 

In Mr. Fry’s great work on Tyndale’s New 
Testaments, in which he gives a description of 
this book with his characteristic accuracy, he 
states that the date of issue is unknown. 
At my last visit to the Chetham Library, a 
few days ago, I made a thorough investiga- 
tion of Ay oP and succeeded in fixing its 
date to within a few months. 

I found the book to be a composite one, 
made up of three distinct versions. The text is 
that of the second edition of Parker’s Bible, 
printed by Richard Jugge in the year 1569, 
_ quarto size, 

The very intelligent librarian, Mr. J. E. 
Tinkler, and I, compared it with my copy of 
the first Bishops’ quarto, and found scarcely a 
verbal difference; and as no other edition of 
the Bishops’ Bible exactly corresponds with 
the first quarto, there can be no doubt but that 
the text of this Testament was taken from it. 

The Bishops’ notes are omitted, and the 
arguments, prologues, lives of the evangelists, 
and annotations of Jugge’s revision of Tyndale 
substituted. These notes were drawn up by the 
persons who revised the Reformation prayer- 
book of 1549. The Epistles and Gospels of 
the 1552 prayer-book were inserted six months 
before the second prayer-book of Edward VI. 
was issued. The notes must have been very 
popular, as they were frequently reprinted. 
The last Testament to which they were 
added was the 12mo of 1619-8, called in Cotton 
a 16mo, on the title-page of which is the first 
appearance of Bonham Norton and John Bill’s 
names as Bible printers. 

The Epistles of the Old Testament at the end 
of the book are taken from Matthew’s Bible of 
1537. It is very strange that all intervening 
versions should have been passed over, and that 
the compilers of this Testament should have 
reverted to the first authorised version, 
especially as these chapters are headed ‘‘ The 
Epistles from the Old Testament as they be 
now read.” 

The almanac in the preliminary matter of 
this book dates from 1561 to 1584. Some- 
times, but not very often, the first date in 
the almanac of an early printed Bible is the 
date of the issue, more frequently the date is 
three or four years prior to the publication ; 
but in the case of this edition the first date in 
the almanac is no less than fifteen years before 
the book was printed. 

The key to the difficulty about date is 
furnished by the colophon. Jugge’s device or 
trade mark is well known—a pelican feeding 
her young, supported at the sides by two of 
the cardinal virtues, prudence and justice. 
The inside of the oval has the motto “ Pro 
lege, rege, et grege,” and the outside in rather 
smaller Jetters, ‘‘Love kepyth the lawe, 
obeyeth the kynge, and is good to the common- 
Welthe,” At the upper part of the ovalis a 
small compartment left blank in the first 
edition of Parker’s Bible of 1568, and all 
editions I have seen down to 1576. In that 
year Jugge had inserted in this space the 
words ‘‘ Cogita mori,” no doubt having a pre- 
Nonition of his own death, which occurred the 
following year, the quarto Bishop’s version of 
that date being his last work. He was suc- 

ceeded in business by his son, John Jugge, 
Who followed his father within a short period ; 
for in the year 1579 we have a book on navi- 
gation, with the following imprint, ‘‘ Imprinted 
at London by Joan, the widowe of Richarde 
Jugge, late printer to the Queene’s Maiestie, 
1579. Cum priuilegio,” 





The fact of the words ‘‘ Cogita mori” being 
here inserted is conclusive. We may now con- 
sider that the long-disputed question as to the 
date of this edition of the Bishops’ New Testa- 
ment is settled, at any rate, to within a few 
months. J. R. Dore. 








THE SURNAME ‘‘ SHAKSPERE.” 


London: March 5, 1887. 

Great as is the temptation, I really must not 
shelter myself from Mr. Mayhew’s scorn by 
accepting his charitable suggestion that my 
conjecture about the surname ‘‘Shakspere ” 
was only a | we of irony, in the style of Dr. 
Neubauer’s delightful Anglo-Israelite etymo- 
logies. Truth compels the sad confession that 
in soberest earnest it seems to me little less 
unlikely that ‘‘Shakspere” means “ spear- 
shaker ” than that Mr. Mayhew’s own surname 
indicates that the founder of his family had 
permission to cut down trees. 

I agree with Mr. Mayhew that etymologists 
have often tried to be too wise in assuming 
that the obvious derivations of words must 
needs be wrong. For me, as for Mr. Mayhew, 
‘‘ Oxford” means ‘‘ ford of oxen,” and “ beef- 
eater’ an “eater of beef” ; and Iam guiltless 
of supposing that ‘‘ Pig and Whistle ’”’ is a cor- 
ruption of words meaning ‘‘ Girl, your good 
health ” (a free and easy translation of ‘‘ Ave 
Maria”!) in a mingled dialect of modern 
Danish and Anglo-Saxon. But, after all, it 
remains true that in surnames things are not 
always what they seem. When Mr. Mayhew 
quotes a number of surnames which he conceives 
to be of parallel etymology to ‘‘ Shakspere ” 
interpreted as ‘‘spear-shaker,” my reply is 
that there is reason to doubt whether in any of 
these cases the obvious etymology is really the 
correct one. But before attempting to show 
this, let me say that the sense ‘‘ spear-shaker ” 
seems to me a far more unlikely one for a sur- 
name than is the apparent sense of any of the 
surnames with which Mr. Mayhew compares it. 
I could imagine a man being called Breakspear 
from some feat in battle, or Drawsword from 
his readiness to resort to weapons on all 
occasions, or Wagstaff from a habit of shaking 
his stick by way of threat. But I am at a loss 
to know under what circumstances a man could 
obtain the nickname of ‘‘ spear-shaker.” * 

However, I greatly doubt whether Break- 
spear, Drawsword, and Wagstaff are correctly 
explained as ‘‘spear-breaker,” ‘‘sword-drawer,”’ 
and ‘‘staff-wagger.” Breakspear I believe to 
be derived from the place of that name in 
Middlesex, and should doubtfully guess that 
this place-name is an extreme eastern example 
of the ending -bere, so common in Berkshire 
and counties further west. Camden thought 
that the place Breakspear got its name from the 
family so-called; but the reverse process is 
certainly more in accordance with ordinary 
analogy. Whether Pope Adrian IV. is ever 
called Nicholas de Breakspear I do not know; 
but the surname as borne by other persons is 
recorded with the territorial prefix. Wagstaff 
has an analogy in the Derbyshire surname 
Hardstaff, which does not mean a man who 
carries a hard stick, but is derived from the 
place called in Domesday Hertesta/, afterwards 
interpretatively corrupted into Harstoft. The 
ending staff, though not common in place- 
names, does occur in a few instances, as in 
Bickerstaff in Lancashire. As an_ initial 
element, we find the word in Staveley. 
I suspect that it may have meant a 
commemorative pillar or pole of some sort. 





* Since writing the above, it has occurred to me, 
as a possibility, that ‘‘shake-spear’’ may have 
been a popular designation for a lancer. If so, 
the name Shakspere might fall into the class of 
those derived from ‘‘ trades and occupations,”’ 
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Mr. Mayhew’s insertion of Halstaffe in his 
list seems to imply that it is to be interpreted 
“‘ staff-hauler”’; but does this make sense ? 
A more reasonable guess would surely be that 
it is from a local name in which the first 
element is healh (haugh), as in Halton. 
Another name quoted by Mr. Mayhew is 
Crakyshield, which by implication he explains 
as ‘‘ shield-cracker ” (not, apparently, as 
“‘cracky shield,” which would be more 
“obvious” still). But shield is a frequent 
ending in place-names, and Crake (crow?) a 
fre uent initial element; so I think there is 
little doubt that this surname is of local origin. 
Shotbolt occurs also as Shadbolt and Shadbold. 
These formssuggestan etymology quite different 
from that which makes the name mean “ bolt- 
shooter,” or ‘one who has shot his bolt.” 
Hurlestone is probably a local name in -ton. 
Mr. Mayhew may perhaps deride the sugges- 
tion that these surnames are derived from 
place-names, because he does not find any 
places so called in his gazetteer. But anyone 
accustomed to the historical study of local 
nomenclature knows that there occur in old 
documents thousands of place-names (probably 
often belonging to single farms) which are not _ 
to be found in the ordnance maps. Of the 
other names in Mr. Mayhew’s list, Tipstaffe is 
irrelevant because derived from the name of 
an occupation, and Swyrdebrake because, even 
if meaning ‘‘ sword-breaker,” it is structurally 
not analogous to ‘‘shake-spear.” Drawswerde 
may be what it seems; but if a Dutchman 
named Drossaard (=the German Truchsess) 
were to settle in an English village, he would 
almost certainly become ‘“‘Mr. Drawsword.” 
How Mr. Mayhew proposes to render Drawespe 
I do not know. If hethinks the last element is 
espée, I should say that the conjecture is neither 
“obvious” nor reasonable. And the same 
remark applies to the suggestion that Benbow 
and Hurlebat (compare Hurlbert, Hurlbut, 
Hulbert) are ‘‘ bow-bender ” and “ bat-hurler.” 

And now as to my conjecture (admittedly a 
doubtful one) that Shakspere is a perversion of 
Seaxberht. I know as well as Mr. Mayhew 
that sea- does not by phonetic law become 
sha-; but I cannot follow him when he says 
that the change is impossible ‘‘ even with the 
aid of popular etymology.” My view is that 
‘‘ popular etymology” (i.e., interpretative and 
assimilative conception) is capable of effecting 
any phonetic change, however abnormal, short 
of the absolute destruction of all resemblance 
to the original form. I think there is abundant 
evidence that surnames are from some cause (in 
part, perhaps, because during long periods 
they were only used on rare occasions, as is still 
the case in many villages) peculiarly liable to 
be affected by influences which interfere with 
the normal operation of phonetic laws. If the 
form ‘‘Shaxberd’”’ cannot be derived pho- 
netically from ‘‘ Seaxberht,” still less can it be 
so derived from ‘‘Shakspere.”” Mr. Mayhew 
will say that individual blunders cannot be 
expected to conform to phonetic law. Pre- 
cisely so; and in surnames individual blunders 
and individual caprices have a much better 
chance of being perpetuated than in ordinary 
words. I could quote some curious modern 
instances drawn from my own knowledge of 
village life. By the way, the ending -berd for 
-bert is normal in some dialects. No North 
Derbyshire rustic ever calls ‘‘ Robert” any- 
thing but ‘‘ Robberd.”’ 








HENRY BRADLEY. 








THE CODEX AMIATINUS. 
British Museum: March 8, 1887. 
The interesting discussion on the history of 
the Codex Amiatinus, which is now going on in 
the pages of the ACADEMY, has naturally begun 
to take wider ground in the comparison of other 
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MSS. which may be connected with Ceolfrid’s 
Bible. That we have now arrived at the true 
date of that MS. is, to palaeographers no less 
than to Biblical students, a matter for satisfac- 
tion. The Codex Amiatinus was presented to 
us, on grounds deemed sufficient by scholars 
of high authority, as an example of uncial 
writing of the sixth century, which, had it 
stood on its own merits as a piece of undated 
writing, I believe no palaeographer would have 
ventured to date earlier than the seventh cen- 
tury. Feelings of doubt and uneasiness are 
now happily dispelled. 

My object in now addressing you is to say a 
few words with regard to the writing of the 
other MSS. which have been brought under 
notice, particularly by Prof. Sanday. These 
are (1) the fragments of the Gospels at the end 
of the Utrecht Psalter (in which two hands 
appear, the second writing the capitula, &c.) ; 
2) the fragments at Durham; and (3) the 

tonyhurst MS. 

Prof. Sanday has given his opinion that 
the writing of the text of the Utrecht frag- 
ments is identical with that of the Codex 
Amiatinus. In this view, I venture to think that 
he is mistaken. The two hands are certainly of 
one cast and have many points in common, such 
as one might expect in MSS. of the same period 
and of the same class of writing; but that of 
the Amiatinus appears to me to be of a rather 
broader and more graceful character. If the 
eye is carried two or three times over the text 
of Amiatinus, until the general character be- 
comes tolerably familiar, and is then transferred 
to that of Utrecht, I think that the difference 
between the two will be apparent. To descend 
to a few details: the marks of contraction 
(horizontal line and middle point) are different : 
in Amiatinus, the letter E is characteristic— 
rather flattened at the top, the sagitta dividing 
the letter very high up; in Utrecht, the second 
bow of M generally droops in a peculiar manner. 
Other differences might be noted, but this is 
not the place for minute analysis of letters. 

For his other suggestion—that the second hand 
of Utrecht is the same as that of the Stony- 
hurst MS.—Prof. Sanday has much better 
reason. The two writings are, indeed, so alike 
and stand the test of minute comparison so well 
that, I think, there can be no doubt that they 
come from the same scriptorium, if they do not 
proceed from the same hand. 

As to the Durham fragments, I have before 
me an autotype of a page from a MS. which, 
I believe, is the one to which Prof. Sanday 
refers, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
writing differs entirely both from that of the 
Utrecht fragments and that of the Codex 
Amiatinus. It is in a heavy, coarse hand ; and, 
I should say, is of later date. 

Perhaps I may remind those who may have 
to refer to the Utrecht fragments that they 
have no necessary connexion with the Psalter 
with which they happen to be bound. The two 
MSS. were probably put together by their 
former owner, Sir Robert Cotton. 

E. MAuNDE THOMPSON. 





Clevedon: March 7, 1887. 

Three weeks ago I struck a chord in the pages 
of the ACADEMY with which every subsequent 
utterance, whether of ascertained fact or 
matured conjecture, has been in harmony. 
This, and the rapidity with which interest in 
the subject has accumulated, must serve as my 
apology with editor and readers for appearing 
yet once again in these pages. 

May it not be possible that the contents of 
the armariwm figured in the Ezra picture are 
meant for a compendious representation of the 
Biblical treasures of Wearmouth and Jarrow? 
Ceolfrid seems to have had eight codices. If 
nine be really the number in the picture, may 
he not have had as many ? 





In addition to the six more especially men- 
tioned three weeks ago, there were two others— 
the Roman biblietheca and the sub-Cassiodorian 
pandectes. 

The following table may be of service in 
discussing the question of handwriting : 


4, Roman pandect (old) 


Codices 


—— 8. Amiatine pandect (new) 


ti geminati 


|___ 7, Jarrow pandect (new) 
-3. Jarrow bibliotheca (old) 


Codices 
gemina 


1. Roman oe (old). 








-2. Wearmouth bibliotheca (old) ) 3 
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5. Pandectes sub-cassiodoriensis (new). 
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6. Wearmouth pandect (new) ) s 
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Now, it is evident that there may have been 
as many as five, or, just possibly, only one 
style of haudwriting among all these; but 
three, or possibly two, is the more probable 
number. I say this on the hypothesis that by 
codex geminatus Beda meant a codex “‘ twinned ” 
or ‘“‘companioned” by another written in the 
same character. 

Similar assumptions may be made as regards 
the lineation of the pages. MSS. 1 and 5 were 
probably diverse in lineation the one from the 
other; 4 served as a model to 8; and 2, 3, 6, 7, 
were probably uniform. This hypothesis gives 
us four systems of lineation; but if, as is pos- 
sible, 1 and 5 were identical in this respect, 
there would be only three. 

Interlaced with these two subjects of form 
is that of text, which I leave to abler hands. 

Will Prof. Sanday agree with me that the 
Durham and Utrecht fragments are not neces- 
sarily salvage from lost volumes? May not 
some of them have been the exercises of a scribe 
in the character he was learning to use? Or, 
may not some of them have been rejected and 
banished from a transcript on account of some 
technical unsightliness? I call to mind an 
instance in which an eleventh-century writer 
discarded an entire quaternion on account of 
one such blemish on the third page. It was 
the only course open to him. Or, more im- 
portant still, may not some of them have been 
condemned on account of a false or ill-chosen 
reading Rather than resort to erasure, Bene- 
dict Biscop or Ceolfrid may have preferred that 
the whole leaf should be rewritten. This seems 
to me to be a very important consideration 
indeed, and I am sure I shall be pardoned for 
laying some emphasis on it. 

Canon Raine will find a better, because a 
three-fold, parallel to the extract from Beda 
in the lines ‘‘Hieronyme, interpres.” The 
‘* primae partes orbis”’ is very curious. I have 
found only one locus classicus on “ primae 
partes.” Itis in the preface to St. Anselm’s 
Cur Deus Homo, where it evidently means 
‘‘ primordial counterpart,” “first draft,” or 
“foul copy.” Will the canon supply us with 
another ? MarTiIn RULE. 





Oxford: March 5, 1887. 


An unfortunate misprint slipped into the 
first postseript of my letter last week which I 
am afraid was rather fatal to the sense. For 
‘**companion”’ read throughout this postscript 
‘*Campanian.”” My point was that if the Codex 
Fuldensis and the ancestor of Amiatinus had 
their origin so near each other as Capua and 
the neighbourhood of Monte Cassino, the 
number of readings which are common to the 


two MSS. would justify us in speaking of a 





‘* Campanian text,” and that there was a prima 
facie case for supposing that the Gospels of St, 
Willibrord at Paris would also be found to be 
connected with this text. This is only a specu- 
lation, but one that may be of use as a hypo- 
thesis in further inquiries. 

W. SANDAY, 








LENDING FROM THE BODLEIAN, 
Frenchay, near Bristol: March 7, 1887. 

There must be other non-resident graduates 
of the University of Oxford besides myself 
who will be grateful to Prof. Chandler if he.is 
successful in persuading Convocation not to 
allow the Bodleian Library to be used as a 
lending library. 

It is impossible—at least for those of us who 
are dependent upon the diminishing clerical 
incomes of the present day—to buy all the 
books which we wish to read or to consult, 
Once or twice a year graduates like myself go 
up to Oxford on a short visit with pages of 
references to verify, anxious to see new or back 
numbers of the Revue Celtique, Palaeographical 
Society publications, &c. It is both incon- 
venient and disappointing to be told, as I have 
been told more than once, that such-and-such 
a book is out on loan, and cannot be had. The 
inconvenience will become greater as the circle 
of privileged borrowers becomes larger, 
Readers like myself will be told that we can 
get what we want at the British Museum, 
Quite true. But we are loth to be driven from 
our old haunts; and the comfort and conveni- 
ence of work in Bodley are great compared 
with the necessary delay in getting at books, 
due always to the crowd and sometimes to the 
fog, at the British Museum. We country 
graduates may not be a numerous class of 
Bodleian readers, but we claim at least to have 
our wants weighed in the balance before any 
change is made; and we owe thanks to Prof. 
Clhander and to any other leading residents 


who espouse our cause. 
F, E. WARREN. 








THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. 
Settrington : March 7, 1887. 

Mr. Kermode’s excellent letter has forestalled 
a great part of my promised criticisms. Dr. 
Vigfusson has appealed to the stones as agaiust 
the casts, and by the stones he has been 
judged; and I may add that, with hardly 
any exception of real importance, the evidence 
of the casts supports Mr. Kermode’s reading of 
the stones. 

The history of the casts is as follows :—In 
1841 Mr. Cumming, then principal of King 
William’s College, had a complete set of casts 
of the Manx Crosses made by William Bally, 
of Manchester, at the expense of Sir Henry 
Dryden and others. These casts were arranged 
in the college; but after Mr. Cumming had 
left the island, the authorities unfortunately 
allowed them to be destroyed. Before Bally's 
moulds were broken up, he took casts from ten 
of them for Sir H. Dryden, and these are now 
at Canons Ashby. From these casts Sir Henry 
made the squeezes now in my custody, which 
were offered to Dr. Vigfusson. They will, I 
hope, find a home in some public museum, 
where they will be accessible to students. 

At the time when the casts were made many 
of the stones had only recently been exhumed, 
or extracted, from walls and foundations into 
which they had been built. If they had been 
exposed to the weather for six or seven cél- 
turies many of the inscriptions would have 
become illegible; as it is, the casts prove that 
much of the damage they have suffered has 
taken place during the forty-six years which 





have elapsed since the casts were made, Asto 
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reading from squeezes, all experienced epi- 
graphists are aware that it is easier to read a 
corroded inscription from a squeeze than from 
the stone itself. On the stone the forms of the 
letters can only be made out from slight differ- 
ences of pe and shadow, often obscured by 
stains and lichens; whereas on a squeeze the 


‘deceptions arising from local colour are 


eliminated; while by reading in bright sun- 
light from the back of the squeeze the letters 
stand out in relief on a darker ground, instead 
of being merely duskier shadows on a dusky 

und, as they appear upon the stone. I have 
a able to decipher inscriptions from squeezes 
which were illegible on the stones. Perhaps the 
most wonderful decipherment of recent times, 
Dr. Euting’s reading of Yehau-melek’s altar 
dedication at Gebiil, was made from a squeeze, 
the stone itself being hopelessly corroded. 
Hence, I maintain what to Dr. Vigfusson may 
seem a paradox, that for epigraphic purposes 
the casts of 1841 are more valuable than the 
present originals, and also that the squeezes 
from the casts are practically more useful than 
the casts. 

Mr. Kermode’s letter having rendered it un- 
necessary to re-read the inscriptions seriatim, 
I will merely give a selection from my notes 
on half-a-dozen inscriptions which Mr. 
Kermode has either left unnoticed, or as to 
which his remarks may be supplemented, or, 
in one or two points, corrected from the casts. 

The stones are referred to by the numbers 
used by Dr. Vigfusson. 

No. 1. The Mal-Lumcun cross at Kirk 
Michael. On the front, Dr. Vigfusson reads :— 
MAL : LUMCUN : RISTI : CRUS : THENA : EFTER : 
MAL-MURU : FOSTRA : SINA : TOTER : TUFCALS : 
CONO : ES: ATHISL: ATTI; and on the back, 
[BEJTRA : ES : LAIFA : FUSTRA : CUTHAN : 
THAN : SON : ILAN. 

Mr. Kermode reads raisti, fustra, sine, totir, 
cona, and ati, The cast supports him in all 
these cases except sine, which I think Dr. 
Vigfusson rightly reads as stna. 

In the first word of the inscription on the 
back of the cross the e of [Be]tra is visible on 
the cast, thereby confirming Prof. Stephens’s 
conjectural restoration. Dr. Vigfusson’s read- 
ing Mal instead of Cumming’s Nial is un- 
doubtedly correct. 

This cross is of unique interest, as it is 
inscribed with runes of an older type than 
those used elsewhere. The style of ornament 
isalso more archaic than on the other crosses. 
On these grounds I contend that this cross is 
the oldest of all, Dr. Vigfusson, however, 
thinks that it is ‘‘by no means the oldest.” 
This opinion may be tested by Dr. Vigfusson’s 
own admissions. He notices on this stone two 
words which belong to an archaic stage of 
Norse speech. He states that ‘“‘in the whole 
range of Old-Norse literature ’’ there is no other 
instance of the initial th being retained in the 
word than. It is, however, found in several 
acient inscriptions from Scandinavia, which 
are older than any literary documents. Such, 
for instance, are the inscriptions at Husby 
and at Brésike (Stephens’s Runic Monuments, 
vol. i., pp. 704, 739, 929). 

Dr. Vigfusson also points out that the form 
és1smore archaic than er, which replaces it in 
the twelfth century. Now he assigns the 
oldest of the Manx crosses to the end of the 
twelfth century. Thisinscription, he thinks, is 
“by no means the oldest,” and therefore, 
according to him, it cannot be earlier than the 

teenth. But, on his own showing, it has 
one form older than the twelfth, and another 
form older than anything in Old Norse litera- 
ture. It may, therefore, well belong to the 
close of the eleventh century—a date to which, 
on other grounds, I have assigned it. 

Dr. Vigfusson accounts for these archaisms 
by the untenable hypothesis of English 





influence. The archaic form of the runes, the 
archaic style of the ornament, and _ these 
archaic words constitute a strong cumulative 
argument in favour of the antiquity which I 
have claimed for this cross. 

On the other hand the two grammatical 
solecisms on which Dr. Vigfusson relies in 
proof of a late date seem to be mere blunders. 
The pure Celtic names and the pure Celtic 
ornament point to a Celtic influence which 
would account for an imperfect acquaintance 
with the niceties of Norse grammar, 

No. 3. The Mael-Brigti cross at Kirk 
Michael. This is one of the beautiful crosses 
made and signed by the artist Gaut. On the 
Kirk Andreas cross Dr. Vigfusson admits that 
the name is Gaut. Here, on theoretical grounds, 
he contends that it should be Gout. The casts 
show that Mr. Kermode is right in affirming 
that it is Gaut. Dr. Vigfusson reads the first 
word as Mal. The cast shows four runes, and 
the reading is either Mail, as Mr. Kermode 
says, or Mael, which would be a more correct 
form. Dr. Vigfusson reads thano. The cast 
has THONO, which is the way the word is spelt 
in three other places. 

No. 4. The Ufaic cross at Kirk Andreas. 
Dr. Vigfusson reads this inscription . 
AFTIR : UFAAC: FAUTHUR: SIN: EN: CAUTR: 
CIRTHI: SAUNR: BIARNAR: FRA: CULI. This 
transcription at once illustrates Dr. Vigfusson’s 
power of suggesting brilliant emendations, and 
his curious inability to read runes which are 
perfectly plain to men of far inferior scholar- 
ship. Bracketing all defective letters, the cast 
reads: . . . TH[AJNA: [A]F: UFAIO: FAUTHUR: 
Sin: [EJN: CAUTR: CIRTHI : SUNR : BIARNAR : 
FRO: CUL[I]. 

According to Cumming the fragment begins 
with the word thana, which Mr. Kermode still 
reads upon the stone. The next word is not 
aftir, but af. The cast reads, not Ufaac, but 
Ufaic; a reading which is supported by Prof. 
Rhys’s opinion that it represents the Gaelic 
name Ua-Feic. The cast has swnr, which is 
Cumming’s reading. Dr. Vigfusson, instead 
of mistrusting his own impossible reading 
saunr, courageously defends it on phonological 
grounds, although in six other cases in which 
the word ‘‘son” occurs he admits that the 
vowel is w and not au. Moreover, on this very 
cross we have fauthur, and it would be strange 
indeed for the vowels in ‘‘ father” and ‘‘ son” 
to be represented by identical symbols. The 
cast supports Mr. Kermode’s explanation of 
how Dr. Vigfusson fell into this error. He 
plainly mistook the sign of word division for 
a rune. There can be no doubt as to the 
correctness of Dr. Vigfusson’s explanation of the 
last two words, which have puzzled all prece- 
ding decipherers. The true reading, however, 
is fro: culi, and not fra : culi. 

No. 6. The Thurlaf Cross at Ballaugh. Dr. 
Vigfusson reads :—OULAIBR : LIUTULBSUNR : 
RA . . « « US : THONA: AFTIR : ULBSUNSIN. 
Dr. Vigfusson asserts that “all three names 
have hitherto been wrongly read.” Cumming 
reads the first two names as Thorlaibr : Thori- 
ulbsunr. As to the first name it is quite certain 
from the cast that it begins with the rune thorn 
(th). The name, I think, should be Thur- 
laib[ijr. In the next name it is quite impos- 
sible that the first rune can bel; and though 
it is somewhat defaced, I think there is little 
doubt that it was th, as Cumming has it. The 
next words are R[A]STI : ORUS : TH[]N[A] : 
AFT: F. 

No. 8. The first rune of Grim’s name, which 
Dr. Vigfusson omits, is visible on the cast. 

No. 13. The Sindulf Cross at Kirk Andreas. 
Dr. Vigfusson reads:—SONT : ULF : EIN : 
SUARTI : RAISTI : CRUS : THONO: AFTER : ARIN: 
BIAURC : CUNU : SINA. 

Dr. Vigfusson reads the first name as Sontul/, 
which he thinks stands for Sandulf, The first 





vowel, according to the cast, is certainly not o, 
it may possibly be a, but is most probably i. 
If Sindulf be the true reading, as I think it 
is, the difficulty about the name disappears— 
Sindulf being far from an uncommon name. 
Several instances of its occurrence are given by 
Foérstemann (Alt. Deutsches Namenbuch, vol. i., 
p- 1107); while Sindi appears in Domesday 
Book. 

I also think Dr. Vigfusson has wrongly read 
the five words—thono, after, Arin : biaurc, cunu, 
and sina. 

No. 17. The Conchan Cross. I agree with 
Mr. Kermode in being unable to accept Dr. 
Vigfusson’s readings of this difficult inscrip- 
tion. He inserts, without any sign of hesita- 
tion, runes which were broken away in 1841; 
in other cases the cast shows that his readings 
are impossible; while the word he reads crist is 
plainly crus ; and Cumming’s reading, aftir sun 
sin, agrees better with the cast than Dr. 
Vigfusson’s iff... lusina, of which I can 
make no sense. The reading aucraither is, I 
think, impossible. 

No. 20. The Distington Cross. Dr. Vigfusson 
reads:—.. . N: ROSCIL: UILTI: I: TRIICU[M]: 
AITHSOARA : SIN. 

This inscription is a fragment, the first 
portion being broken off. Dr. Vigfusson has 
omitted two letters which Cumming gives 
correctly—the reading being Roscitil, and not 
Roscil. All the words are divided by colons (:) ; 
but there is no colon, or any space for a colon, 
between the first two letters. Hence, the first 
letter, which Dr. Vigfusson reads as N, must 
form a part of the name Roscitil. A portion 
of this letter is broken off; but the part which 
remains on the cast shows it could only have 
been 4 orn. Nroscitil would be impossible as 
a Norse name; but Hroscitil(— Hross- 
Ketill) is a regular form, and exactly what we 
should expect. 

Dr. Vigfusson elsewhere remarks that there 
are only two words in the Manx inscriptions in 
which the letter h could have occurred, this 
being one of them; but, not being able to find 
it, he adds that the letter had evidently 
dropped out of the Manx language of that 
day, and says that the very form of the Manx 
letter is therefore unknown. The cast, how- 
ever, shows a portion of this rune just where 
we should expect to find it, and the portion 
that remains indicates that the rune had the 
later Scandinavian form. 

In the last word of this inscription there are 
certainly four runes, not three, and the reading 
is either sina or sino. 

There are many minor corrections of Dr. 
Vigfusson’s readings which I have noted; but 
this letter has extended to such an inordinate 
length that I must omit them. Enough, how- 
ever, has been said to show that Dr. Vig- 
fusson’s new recension cannot be considered 
final. In fact, while I find in ten inscriptions 
forty-five runes as to which I cannot accept 
Dr. Vigfusson’s readings, I have only discovered 
fifteen runes in Mr. Cumming’s readings of the 
same inscriptions to which reasonable excep- 
tion can be taken. 

At the same time, I freely acknowledge the 
superiority of the translations which Dr. 
Vigfusson offers, and I think it probable that it 
is owing to the very excellence of his Norse 
scholarship that he has fallen into so many 
errors. He has read the inscriptions as they 
ought to have been written; whereas they were 
incised by illiterate masons, whose native 
speech was probably Gaelic, and whose know- 
ledge of Norse must have been imperfect. 


Isaac TAYLOR. 
P.8.—Dr. Vigfusson’s last letter is character- 
istic. He rightly surmises that the cast does 
not support his new reading of cunw for cwinu. 
So much the worse for the cast. He lashes out 
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with his adjectives in splendidstyle. The casts 
have been ‘“‘meddled with” ; they are ‘‘ wrong,” 
“ false,” “rotten,” “‘ spurious,” “intercalated.” 
This theory of wholesale forgery seems to me 
less probable than the alternative supposition 
that Dr. Vigfusson has misread the runes; 
more especially as there are reasons for sup- 
posing that the reading on the cast gives a 
genuine archaic form of the word, older than 
the literary Icelandic with which Dr. Vigfusson 
is familiar. . 7 

I may add that Mr. Kermode’s runic studies 
cannot be of such recent date as Dr. Vigfusson 
asserts, since Prof. Stephens wrote to me long 
ago praising Mr. Kermode’s qualifications as a 
rune-reader, I. T. 








THE RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH. 
Cambridge : March 9, 1887, 


I have been sometimes reproved for saying 
that many educated Englishmen actually believe 
our language to be derived from modern 
German. I have been told that no one is really 
so ignorant of the facts. 

I can only say that I have often heard it said. 
However, I think the following occurrence 
speaks for itselfand entirely justifies my view of 
the case. 

Ata meeting of the College of Preceptors on 

February 19, the following statement was made 
by the chairman on that occasion, and appears 
to have been received with general approbation. 
No one protested. I copy the report of the 
address as given (I hope inaccurately) in the 
ee Times, March 1, 1887, p. 118, 
col, 2: 
‘Without pretending to be a German scholar 
myself, I venture to say that of all modern 
languages the most useful to English people is the 
German, partly because it is a grand original 
language, with no foreign admixture, and because it 
is the true parent of our own mother tongue.” [The 
italics are mine. | 


I submit that it is high time that our schools 
should teach boys what are the real sources of 
our own mother tongue. Certainly, modern 
German is a language from which English 
borrowings have been remarkably few. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, March 14, 8.30 p.m. Geographical: “The 
Alpine Regions of Alaska,” by Lieut. H. W. Seton- 


8p.m. Society of Arts: Discussion, “ Railway 
Brakes,” by Mr. W. P. Marshall, 

TuxsDAY, March 15, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Function of Respiration,” I[X., by Prof. A. Gamgee. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “The Annual Taxes ou 
Property and Income,” by Mr. T. H. Elliott. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Apu of 
fone to the Art of the Goldsmith,” by Mr. A. 

ips. 

8 jm Civil Engineers: “The Treatment of 
Gun-Steel,” by Col. E. Maitland. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: **The Bats collected by 
Mr. Woodford in the Solomon Islands,’’ by Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas; “The Birds collected by Mr. 
Woodford in the Solomon Archipelago,’ by 
W. R. Ogilvie Grant; ‘The Herpetology of 
Solomon Islands,’ II., by Mr. G. A. Boulenger. 

WEDNESDAY, March 16, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: 
‘Machinery and Appliances used on the Stage,” 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 

THURSDAY, March 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Science of Thought,” I.. by Prot. Max Miiller. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Crustacea from Singapore,” 
by Mr. Alfred O. Walker; “The Genus Ficus, with 
Special Reference to Indo-Malayan and Chinese 
Species,” by Dr. George King. 

8 p.m. Ohemical: Ballot for Election of 
Fellows. 

8.30 pm. Historical: ‘* Vercingetorix,” by Col. 
G. B. Malleson. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, March 18, 7.30p.m. Civil Engineers : Students’ 
Meeting. *The Manufacture of Raw Sugar,’ by 
Mr. Walter CO. Kerr, and ** The Process and Machi- 
nery of Sugar Refining.” by Mr. Louis Martineau. 

8 p.m. Philological: **English Etymologies,” 
by Prof. Skeat. 

9 p.m. Koyal Institution: ‘* Mental Differences 
between Men and Women,” by Mr. G. J. Komanes. 

SATURDAY, March 19, 3 22. Royal Institution: 

*sSound,” IV., by Lord Rayleigh. 


Mr. 
the 





SCIENCE, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN GREEK 
LANGUAGE. 


Essais de Grammaire Historique Néo-grecque : 
l'article féminin pluriel au moyen Age et 
de nos jours, et la premiére declinaison 
moderne. Par Jean Psichari. Premiére 
Partie. (Paris: Leroux.)} 

Tunez hundred pages, and another volume to 

follow, on a limited number of case-forms in 

mediaeval and modern Greek! Such, we 
suppose, will be the natural exclamation of 
every one on first taking up this book. And 
yet on nearer view it will be found, not only 
that it is not limited to these points of detail, 
but that its conclusions are of far-reaching 
application, because they serve to throw light 
on, if not absolutely to determine, a number of 
vexed questions, the discussion of which has 
been hitherto based more or less on conjec- 
ture. Hence, while the first half of this 
volume is devoted to the special subject with 
which it professes to deal, 7 ¢., to tracing the 
history of the forms mentioned in the title— 
the feminine plural of the article, and the 
first declension of modern Greek nouns—by 
means of a careful examination of the texts 
which throw light on these points from the 

Christian era to the present day, the latter 

half is occupied with more general considera- 

tions, for which the conclusions thus arrived 
at, being applied in the form of tests, serve as 
the groundwork and starting-point. These are 

(1) to fix within certain limits the stages of 

development which the popular, or vulgar, 

or spoken Greek language (for it is difficult 
to find any one term which will satisfactorily 
apply to it throughout its whole course) has 
passed through in its transition from the speech 
of the classical epoch to that which is used at 
present; (2) to determine the question whether 
ancient dialectal forms survive in the modern 
language; (3) to show that the forms of 
words which are found in the mediaeval 
popular compositions are not arbitrarily 
chosen, and consequently that their style is 
not, what it has often been represented as 
being, a capricious mixture of what is ancient 
and what is modern, but represents the spoken 
language of the time, modified, as all lan- 
guages must be, for literary purposes; (4) to 
deduce the lessons which the history of the 
language teaches with regard to the merits or 


"| demerits of the two kinds of Greek which are 


in use in Greece at the present day, and 
the course which it is desirable to adopt 
towards them in the future. The second 
volume, which is to appear before long, will 
contain a comparative table of the ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern forms of those parts 
of words which are examined in the present 
volume ; this table is constantly referred to, 
and the facts which it contains must for the 
present be accepted on the writer’s authority 
This is based on a scrutiny of a very large 
number of writings, the date of many of 
which has hitherto been unknown, but has 
now been determined by M. Psichari by com- 
paring the language used in them with that 
of compositions of fixed date. Among the 
documents thus used are the Graeco-Egyptian 
papyri which exist in various European 
libraries, mediaeval glossaries, lexicons and 
grammars, and passages imbedded in ancient 
and early medigeval writers which belong to 
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the spoken language. It is easy to see that a 
great amount of learned labour has been 
expended on the investigation, involving as 
it does the comparison of works of various 
periods in order to estimate carefully their 
value in respect of the forms of words, and an 
examination of the printed texts, to see how 
far the originals have been adhered to, or 
altered with a view to “‘ correction,” in addi- 
tion to the more mechanical, but not less 
laborious, process of tracing the selected 
forms through all the literature that was 
available for the purpose. To this we may 
add that M. Psichari displays remarkable 
critical acumen and independence of tradi- 
tional and preconceived views, and that he 
has prepared himself for his task by a careful 
study of the linguistic researches of the 
present day. His treatment of the subject 
cannot fail to rejoice those students of modern 
Greek who have long felt that this language 
is admirably adapted for illustrating the 
principles and rules of comparative philology, 
but that it has too often been dealt with in 
an unscientific manner. 

It is not altogether easy, within the com- 
pass of a review, to do justice to our author’s 
investigation of the history of the case-forms 
which he has selected as representative, 
because his conclusions depend so much on 
details which must of necessity be omitted. 
To begin, however, with the nominative 
plural feminine of the article—the prevailing 
form of this, at the present day, is. What 
is the origin of this? Is it a primitive form, 
or only of modern invention? M. Psichari 
replies, that the use of this was first intro- 
duced asa principle of orthography in 1638 
in the Grammar of Simon Portius, which was 
dedicated to Cardinal Richelieu, and that it 
was defended by him on the ground of its 
being an Ionic form, though there is no 
evidence of its having existed in antiquity; 
and, further, that it has obtained the credit of 
scientific accuracy at the present day through 
Mullach’s Grammatik der griechischen Vulgar- 
sprache. Before 1638 it was usually written 
ot (the pronunciation was the same); and 
here M. Psichari takes the opportunity to 
complain of modern editors of the mediaeval 
texts, who in so many instances have altered 
ot into 7 under the impression that the latter 
was the only admissible form. What 
account, then, is to be given of of feminine? 
Our author tells us that it is the mascu- 
line used for the feminine, and traces its 
history in the following manner. In the Greek 
papyri of the first century .c., and of the 
second century of our era, of occasionally, 
though rarely, appears in the place of the 
classical ai; and, again, in one instance, it is 
found in a papyrus of the seventh century; 
after that period ai is universal, so fer as the 
existing evidence goes, until the fourteenth 
century ; then of appears occasionally, and, 
during the two following centuries, steadily 
gains on ai, until in the sixteenth century it 
is dominant, and is introduced as the regular 
feminine form in a grammar of that time; 
from the seventeenth century onward ai dis- 
appears altogether. The conclusion which 
M. Psichari draws is that from early times 
there was a tendency, which in other forms 
appears also in classical Greek, for the mas- 
culine to serve for the feminine also, and that 


| this received a sudden impulse in the fout- 
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teenth century, owing, perhaps, to a corre- 
sponding change in the sound a in other 
terminations. 

Let us turn now to the modern first declen- 
sion. This includes, in addition to the nouns 
which came under it in ancient times—i.e., 
those with stems in a and 7—all nouns of the 
old third declension—i.¢., consonantal stems, 
and those which are classed along with them 
—excepting those of the neuter gender. 
Thus pyrnp, Tarp, wos, have now all passed 
over into the first declension. Now, when 
we trace the process of this change historically, 
we find that the accusatives prepay, rarépav, 
appear long before the nominatives pyrépa, 
marépas; hence pyrépa is not, as the analogy 
of the Romance languages would lead us to 
expect, the accusative transferred to the 
nominative; but in both these instances a 
new accusative has first been formed by 
mistaken analogy, and the form which this 
takes has subsequently suggested a new nomi- 
native. Then the new genitives, pyrépas, 
marépa, are formed from the nominatives 
pytépa, matépas, on the analogy of poica, 
yeavias, Which at an early period of the 
later Janguage make jpovoas, veavia. In 
the plural the inverse process has taken 
place, and the forms of the first declen- 
sion have been affected by those of the third ; 
thus, on the analogy of pyrépes arose the 
nominative forms j<pes, roAires. These forms 
appear also in the accusative ; but, as 7u<pes, 
nominative, is found before 7uépes, accusative, 
it would seem that the accusative was assimi- 
lated to the nominative. In respect of the 
times of their first sporadic appearance, their 
subsequent sudden up-springing, their pro- 
gressive development, and their ultimate pre- 
dominance, these forms closely correspond to 
the nominative plural feminine of the article. 
Again, the accusative plural feminine of 
that part of speech was affected by these 
changes in the plural of the noun—ras 
gradually became rés (now more commonly 
written tats or rais), which form first appears 
in the fourteenth century, and, after carrying 
on an increasingly successful contest with ras, 
at last triumphs over it in the sixteenth 
century. But, in the meanwhile, a new 
competitor had arisen in the shape of ris (now 
more commonly written r7js); this, in turn, 
supplanted rés during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and is the recognised form 
at the present day. The rate of change in these 
and the other forms which have been given is 
drawn out in a tabular shape, in order to leave 
as little room as possible for uncertainty ; and 
M. Psichari tells us that his observation 
leads him to believe that an examination of 
the history of the changes in the conjugations 
of verbs wiil yield similar results to those 
which he has established for the declensions 
of nouns. 

From the investigations which have thus 
been summarised it is not difficult to guess 
What are our author’s views as to the chief 
stages in the development of the spoken 
language. He readily allows that in Greek 
the pronunciation, the inflexional system, and 
the syntax changed independently of one 
tother, so that in these respects the passage 
ftom the old into the new language cannot be 
fixed to one date; but he maintains that the 
inflexional system—the declension and con- 
jugation—is the most determining element 





in a language, and accordingly he feels justi- 
fied in availing himself of this to decide the 
question. The starting-point is the xowy 
dudAexros, a8 represented by the New Testa- 
ment. During the first ten centuries of our era 
the process of change is not so much the 
formation of a new language as the breaking- 
up of the old, not so much composition as 
decomposition. The work which affords the 
most typical specimen of this process is the 
Chronicle of Malalas in the ninth century. 
The period which intervenes between 1000 
and 1600 is that of mediaeval Greek, when 
the modern language was in process of forma- 
tion, and ancient and modern elements are 
found side by side; this period admits 
of elaborate subdivision, according as the 
modern forms gain more and more upon the 
ancient. The final stage is from the seven- 
teenth century to the present day, during 
which Greek presents all the features of a 
modern language. 

The next question is that of the survival of 
ancient dialectal forms at the present day, a 
point which has been the subject of much 
discussion. It was natural that scholars such 
as Ulrichs and Ross, when they travelled in 
Greece and met with forms like rais xadais 
xdpats (accusative), should be struck with the 
similiarity of these to what they were familiar 
with in the Aeolic dialect, and should regard 
them as survivals. Ulrichs even went so far 
as to say that the Aeolic dialect is the 
groundwork of the modern Greek language. 
Lord Strangford was one of the first phil- 
ologists to express scepticism with regard to 
this view, and others since his time have 
raised doubts on the subject; but no sufficient 
evidence existed, on the strength of which 
a certain conclusion could be established 
either way. M. Psichari’s contention is that 
if these forms can be proved to have come 
into existence at a certain date, and that date 
a comparatively modern one (and this he 
believes to be the result of his investigation), 
then the claim of antiquity, and with it that 
of dialectal survival, which has been advanced 
in their favour, must be abandoned. 

He then proceeds to combat the theory that 
the language employed in the mediaeval 
Greek compositions was not that which was 
in use at the time when they were written, 
but was an artificial dialect, compounded of 
words taken partly from the vulgar and 
partly from the learnedidiom. It is a matter 
of primary importance to M. Psichari to 
overthrow this view, because it cuts at the 
root of his investigations by undermining the 
value, as evidence, of the documents on which 
they are based. His reply is, that the mix- 
ture here spoken of was not conventional, 
but was the condition of the language at that 
period, when ancient and modern forms were 
used together and, so to speak, overlapped 
one another. Hence, when we follow the 
course of the [literature chronologically, we 
find that century by century the elements 
which belong to the ancient tongue diminish, 
and those which belong to the modern tongue 
increase ; and this is exactly what we should 
expect to find in a language which was left to 
its natural development, and would not be 
the case if it was the result of artificial 
formation. 

Finally, M. Psichari is brought face to face 
with the question of the modern Greek of the 





present day, existing, as it does, in two 
distinct forms—the spoken and the written 
language. The former of these is the tradi- 
tional historic Greek tongue, which has 
passed through the various stages which 
have been so carefully examined in this 
volume; the other is a creation of modern 
days, an attempt to clothe modern ideas 
in ancient words and expressions. Our 
author allows of no compromise between the 
two; the spoken language, he maintains, must 
be developed, the written language must be 
abolished. He replies to the view that spoken 
Greek is a corruption of the ancient tongue by 
pointing out that the changes which have 
taken place follow natural laws, and that 
such changes have occurred in the formation 
of all languages, ancient Greek included. To 
the objection that Frankish and Turkish 
words are foreign, and, therefore, ought to be 
expelled, he answers that when a word has 
once become part of the national vocabulary, 
it is only to the philologist that it is foreign ; 
and he turns the tables on the objectors by 
pointing to the numerous Gallicisms which 
are to be found in the fashionable style, and 
which deserve much more to be excluded, did 
not the “‘ purists” neglect the spirit while 
worshipping the letter. The Greeks, he adds, 
had no need to call up Leonidas from the 
grave in order to win their independence ; 
and, on the same principle, it is a mistaken 
view which would find an element of patriotism 
in the resuscitation of the ancient language. 
Of the ultimate triumph of the principles 
which he advocates he has no doubt, not- 
withstanding the forces that are arrayed 
against them. ‘‘La langue savante est de- 
stinée 4 disparaitre.” Our sympathies in this 
matter are, in the main, on M. Paichari’s 
side ; our only fear is that his remarks may be 
found too trenchant, not to say too caustic, to 
be persuasive. 


H. F. Tozer. 








THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


THE ‘‘ Summary of the Pronunciation of Latin 
in the Augustan Period,” formally adopted by 
the Cambridge Philological Society (of which 
&@ premature version was printed in the 
AcaDEMY of March 6, 1886), has been pub- 
lished in a little pamphlet by Messrs. Triibner. 

We quote the main rules proposed for the 
pronunciation of vowels and consonants, pre- 
mising that they cannot be fully appreciated 
without a careful study of the entire pamphlet. 


** VowELs. 
“* Letters. Pronunciation. 
A long, as in aids, cen- As English a in‘ psalm.’ 
stans. 
A short, as in dmdt, The same sound short- 
Dinde. 


ened. Both d@ and @ 

are found in ‘ dha!’ 
N.B.—d in Latin was 
never pronounced as in 
‘mate,’ nor &@ as in 
‘man.’ 


E long, as in ¢é/a, ténsus, As French é, a ‘ close e.’ 
dié. It is the first part of 
the English diphthong 

in ‘ skein,’ 
E short, asin ténzt, ferus, 


An ‘open ¢.’ 
impléas. 


lish 
e in ‘ sped.’ sates 
N.B —Latiné was never 
pronounced like English 
ee in ‘ see.’ 
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Letters. 
I long, as in tritus, in- 
fensus, is (verb), praui. 


I short, as in sitis, fecit, 
nisi. 

in certain cases where 
the spelling varies 
between i and wu, as 
in maximus, maxumus. 

O long, as in réris, 
Consus, conto. 


O short, as in dues, bum, 
modo 


U long, as in amor, 
linsus, genii. 


U short, as in iti, tiiis. 


Y, as in gyrus, scyphus, 
cymba, Hyades, a Greek 
sound. 


Pronunciation. 
As i in ‘machine,’ or ee 
in ‘ feel.’ 

N.B.—Latin 7 was never 
pronounced like English 
7 in ‘ fine.’ 

As é in ‘ fit.’ 


As German 7. 


A ‘close o,’ as in French 
au in ‘chaud.’ It is 
the first part of the 
English diphthong in 
‘ grow.’ 


An ‘open o.” Nearest 
representative English 
o in ‘rock.’ 

As wu in ‘ruin’ =o0 in 
§ poop.’ 

N.B.—Latin « was 
never pronounced like 
English uw in ‘acute,’ 
which is yoo. 

As wu in ‘full,’ oo in 
* foot.’ 

N.B.—Latin «& was 
never the ordinary Eng- 
lish % in ‘ but.’ 

As German 7. 


ConsoONANTS. 


C, as in cano, cecini, 
cycnus, ceu, scit, con- 
dicio, 


Qu, as in inguit. 
G, as in gaudeo, genus, 
gingiua, age. 


N before ¢ (k, qu), g, a8 
in incipit, inqguam, con- 
gero. 


T, D, N, L, as in adit, 
natus, luna, clintem, 
editio, constans. 

S, as in 
tristes. 


8Uu8, aecuso, 


P, B, M (except final 
M), as in plumbo. 

I consonant, as in iugum, 
iacio. 

U consonant, as in wanus, 
uis, seruo. 


R, as in ringi, rarus, 
dator. 


CH, asin Bacchus; TH, 
as in Cethegus; PH, 
as in Phoebus. 

F, as in ferueo, uafer. 

H, as in hora, incoho. 


Always as English £; 
never ass or asc before 
e, i. Thus, ‘ kekinee,’ 
‘kiiknus,’ ‘ skit,’ ‘con- 
dikio.’ 

As English gu in ‘quick.’ 

Always as English g in 
‘got,’ never as j or g 
in ‘ gibe,’ ‘ generous.’ 

As ng in ‘sing,’ or » in 
‘sink.’ Thus, ‘ing- 
kipit,’ ‘ ingquam,’ 
* conggero.’ 

Nearly as in English. 
N.B.—Editio never as 

* edishio.’ 

Always voiceless, as in 
‘hiss’; never voiced 
as in ‘ has.’ 

As in English. 


As English y. Thus, 
‘yugum,’ ‘ yakio.’ 
Probably as English w. 
Thus, ‘wabnus,’ 
‘weess,’ ‘ serwo.’ 
N.B.—There is no an- 
cient authority for spel- 
ling i consonant as J, or 
w consonant as v. 


As trilled x in French or 
Scotch. More strongly 
trilled thah in English 
‘ opera,’ ‘ herring.’ 

N.B.—Thefinalr should 
be fully sounded. 


As k, t, p, followed by h. 
These sounds are heard 
in Ireland. 

As in English. 

As in English. 


Comrounp AND Dovnitep Consonants. 


X, as in sazum, paz, 
exulto. 


BS, as in abdsorbeo, urbs. 


Z, as in gaza, Zephyrus 
’a Greek sound. ‘ 


As English ks. Thus, 
‘eksulto,’ not ‘ egg- 
sulto.’ 

As English ps. 

Doubtful ; but, perhaps, 
as dz in ‘adze,’ not 
as z.”? 
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OBITUARY. 
PROF. A. STENZLER. 


Tue last of those who may be called the 
founders of Sanskrit scholarship in Germany 
has been called away. Prof. Stenzler died at 
Breslau, on February 27, in his eightieth 
year, having been born on July 9, 1807. 

The present generation of young Sanskrit 
scholars in England knows little of him and of 
the good work he didin his day. Except his 
Elementarbuch der Sanskrit-Sprache, which has 
proved the most useful and popular primer of 
Sanskrit, most of his publications belong to 
what may now be called the ancient history of 
the study of Sanskrit in Europe. So far back 
as 1832 he received the gold medal for 
Oriental learning from William IV. At that 
time to be able to edit and translate a Sanskrit 
text, like the Sakuntali, Nala, or Raghuvamsa, 
was considered a great achievement; and so it 
was, Stenzler published his edition of the 
Raghuvamsa (Sanskrite et Latine) in 1832; the 
Kumira-sambhava (Sanskrite et Latine) in 
1838; the Mrikkhakatika, id est Curriculum 
figlinum Sudrakae regis fabula, in 1847. Like 
most serious scholars, however, he became 
tired of the modern and artificial literature 
which first attracted the attention of Sanskrit 
students, and he devoted his later years chiefly 
to the study of Indian Codes of Law. He pub- 
lished text and translation of the Laws of Yigna- 
valkya in 1849, This was followed by his /ndische 
Hausregeln, containing text and translation of 
Asvalayana’s rules on Domestic Ceremonies 
(1864), and another volume containing the 
Grihya-sfitras of Piraskara (1876). 

Besides these larger works Stenzler published a 
number of valuable essays, scattered in German 
journals, everyone of which contains some- 
thing finished and substantial. This is, in fact, 
the character ofall his works. He never under- 
took a work that had been done before, and 
whatever he undertook he finished as completely 
as at the time it could be finished. There is a 
character of honesty, neatness, we had almost 
said cleanliness, about all his writings, very 
different from the fussy and scrambling style of 
later scholars. And like his books, so was the 
man. He first of all saw clearly what kind of 
work was really required for the true advance- 
ment of Sanskrit scholarship. As we all must 
begin with Nala and Raghuvamsa, the history 
of Sanskrit studies in Germany also began with 
such publications as Bopp’s Nala, and Stenzler’s 
Raghuvamsa. Stenzler’s work marked indeed 
a progress beyond Bopp’s, for Stenzler was one 
of the first to base his text and translations on a 
careful study of native commentaries. But 
after Sanskrit scholarship had gone through its 
first steps, Stenzler re et with the next 
generation. And, though he did not take a very 
active part in the publication of Vedic texts or in 
the decipherment of Vedic language, he dis- 
covered in the law booksa connecting link between 
modern and ancient Sanskrit literature; and by 
the publication of the text and translation of 
the Grihya-sitras, the rules on Domestic 
Ceremonies, he secured to himself a place of 
honour among the pioneers of Vedic learning. 

Those who knew Stenzler personally, knew 
how the sterling nature of his literary works 
reflected only his own sterling character. He 
was an honest scholar and a perfect gentleman, 
conscious of his own worth, but free from any 
self-assertion or boasting. Rather than put 
himself forward, he allowed others to pass him, 
quite content to carry on the useful work of 
public librarian at Breslau, and happy with the 
small number of pupils that pe hee round him 
there. No one ever suspected him of intrigue, 
and there was nothing he loathed so much as 
to see the sacred cause of learning betrayed by 
those who ought to have been the first to de- 
fend it. He belonged to no clique, he never 
levied tribute from his pupils, he never joined 





any mutual admiration society. He worked as 
long as it was day; and to the very last year of 
his life he was a devoted teacher and unselfish 
guide to all who had an honest desire to study 
the ancient language and literature of India in 
the same spirit in which he had studied it—as a 
critical scholar, a historian, and a philosopher, 
His life was bright and serene, and full of use- 
ful activity to the very end. 





SIR WALTER ELLIOT. 


By the death of Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.L., 
LL.D, F.R.S., the Indian Civil Service has lost 
one of its oldest members, and Oriental learn- 
ing one of its most devoted students. 

He was born in 1803, and received a writer- 
ship on the Madras establishment in 1821. 
His first appointment was that of assistant to 
the Political Agent for the South Mahratta 
country in 1823. In 1837 he was private 
secretary to the Governor of Madras (Lord 
Elphinstone); from 1844 to 1854 he was a 
Member of the Board of Revenue, in which 
capacity he was entrusted with the supervision 
of the Northern Circars, then in a very un- 
satisfactory condition; from 1854 till his 
resignation in 1859 he was Member of Council. 
On retiring from the service he settled at his 
ancestral estate of Wolfelee, in Roxburghshire ; 
and there he died last Thursday, March 1, 
somewhat suddenly, having just completed his 
eighty-fourth year. 

Sir Walter Elliot was a student and a col- 
lector, rather than a writer. He contributed 
but few papers even to learned periodicals, 
which may be partly due to the fact that 
Madras has no continuous series like that of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. But it was his 
pecular glory to have kept burning the lamp of 
research in Southern India, which was first lit 
in the beginning of the present century by Col. 
Colin Mackenzie, and which (we hope) is now 
safe in the charge of Mr. Robert Sewell. It is 
significant that all these three names should be 
associated with the famous Buddhist temple at 
Amrivati. Mackenzie was the first to discover 
the great tope, and to have elaborate drawings 
made of the sculptures. It is to Sir Walter 
Elliot that we owe the actual specimens now to 
be seen on the walls of the great staircase in 
the British Museum; while Mr. Sewell has 
since shown that the site is by no means ex- 
hausted. 

Apart from his magnificent collection at 
Wolfelee of coins, copper plates, arms, and 
other objects of ethnological interest, Sir 
Walter Elliot’s fame will rest upon the mono- 
graph entitled Coins of Southern India, which 
he contributed to the series of ‘“‘ Numismata 
Orientalia,” published by Messrs. Triibner. 
This work, which is based almost entirely upon 
the unique contents of his own cabinet, is 4 
great deal more than a mere catalogue, It is, 
in truth, a storehouse of the available materials 
for reconstructing from inscriptions as well as 
coins the annals of those numerous dynasties 
which—sometimes successively, sometimes con- 
temporaneously—ruled in the Deccan. While 
passing this work through the press the author's 
eyesight failed him; hence it results that, 
though the preface is dated 1884, it was not 
actually published till 1886. Perhaps the very 
last thing from his pen (or rather from his 
dictation) was an interesting note on Indian 
armour that appeared last year in the Indian 
Antiquary. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE geological section of the Encyklopaedie 
der Naturwissenschaften has been brought to 4 
conclusion by the recent issue of the thirteenth 
part. The most noteworthy article in this part 
is one entitled ‘‘ Die Vulkane ”—an article left 
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unfinished by the sudden death of Prof. Von 
Lasaulx, and completed by Dr. Hornes, of 
Gratz It gives an excellent review of the 
present state of our knowledge of vulcanism, 
put lacks illustrations or maps. The geological 
section of the cyclopaedia now forms a complete 
work entitled Handworterbuch der Mineralogie, 
Geologie und Palaeontologie, edited by Prof. 
Kenngott, and published by E. Trewendt, of 
Breslau. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Next Monday, after the sale of Bibles, &c., 
noticed eleewhere, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
‘MSS. and literary remains of the late Dr. 
Samuel Birch, of the British Museum. The 
very first lot is the slips (ready for printing and 
about 15,000 in number) of his unpublished 
Dictionary of Egyptian Hieroglyphs; there 
are also several other collections for works in 
Egyptology, contemplated but left unfinished. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
®Socrety or AntiquaRtEs.—( Thursday, Feb. 24.) 


Tus president in the chair.—Prof. Middleton read 
apaper on the methods of construction used in 
ancient Rome. After mentioning the opus guadra- 
iwn, the ancient method of building with square 
blocks of stone, and the unburnt bricks, of which no 
specimens remain, he stated that the ordinary 
brick walls in ancient Rome, none of which are 
older than 150 8.c., are really concrete walls faced 
with brick. The materials used for composing the 
concrete are, in chronological order—stone, tufa, 
peperino, marble, porphyry. Two timber walls 
were set up, and the brick facing and concrete 
core built up between them. The print of these 
timber walls still remains impressed on the con- 
crete in some cases. The facing was originally of 
small tufa stones, like mosaic, opus antiquum. 
Then about the first century z.c. diamond-shaped 
blocks were used, called opus reticulatum, with 
ashlar work of square blocks, which, however, 
were only skin deep. irdly, bricks were em- 


ployed, at first of a triangular shape. At 
intervals courses of large square 
tiles, about 2 feet square, were inserted. 


These seem to mark the end of a day’s work. The 
concrete used was so strong that floors of twenty 
feet square had been found with no support ex- 
cpt at the edges. The brick relieving arches 
were only about four inches deep, and of 
no constructional value. Prof. Middleton then 
described the manner in which the walls were 
covered with stucco and marble linings, illus- 
trating his meaning by careful drawings.—Among 
the articles exhibited were a Norse chessman found 
in Leicestershire, representing a man being put 
into a pit; and a carved wood reliquary of the 
th century, being an effigy of the Virgin 
and Child. 


Curron SuaxsperE Socrety.—(Saturday, Feb. 26.) 


Joux Taytor, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Taylor read a paper on “The Two Falstaffs,” 
Pointing out that in the first folio of ‘‘ Henry VI.” 
the name of the undoubted companion-at-arms 
With Talbot in France, Sir John Fastolfe, of 
stor Oastle, is spelt ‘‘ Falstaffe.” But as it is 
quite clear that the Falstaff of 1 and 2 “Henry 
lV.” is identical with the Sir John Oldcastle of 
“Famous Victories”? on which Shakspere 
founded his own work, we have only to re-change 
© name to its original form to disunite the 
Fastolfe of“ Henry VI.” from Oldcastle or the 
humourous Sir John, who, however, is said by 
t Shallow to have been page to Thomas 
Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk—a post actually held 
by Fastolfe. Their cowardice is the only point in 
mee Sh represents them alike. But 
astolfe had distinguished himself by many acts 
at bravery. Yet he was testy, proud, petulant, 
‘ad always at strife with his neighbours. There are 
the Paston Letters many proofs of this. As he 
¥as thus unpopular, Shakspere might for this very 
tason have given the same name to Sir John Old- 





castle, who was represented in the old play as a 
companion of the prince, under whom, as Henry 
V., he suffered so cruel a martyrdom for his 
religion. Oldcastle was fat, but by no means the 
sensual, lying, idle, though entertaining braggart 
of the ideal creation. His traditional unpopularity 
was the reason why he became traduced on the 
stage; for the Reformation was, at the time of 
his martyrdom, scarcely begun, and his brave con- 
fession for the faith that was in him won him no 
sympathy in an age when to witness the torture of 
a fellow creature was to an average Englishman 
as me a sight as a bull-fight to a Spaniard. 
Although Jack Falstaff was as favourite a creation 
with his author as with the audience at the 
Globe, and with all lovers of the poet’s dramas 
since, it seems hazardous to say that 
Shakspere was really an admirer of the 
character on whom he had expended so 
much of his own genius and wit. Had he been so, 
should we have seen poor Jack finally repulsed by 
the new king and made an object of contempt 
and reproach by him who had been the boon 
comrade of his revels? The necessity was rather 
moral than dramatic, that Falstaff should meet 
this treatment ; and the poet evidently felt that the 
moral law was no jest and could be made no 
subject of jest, and that broad humour and quick 
wit, however mirth-provoking, were no substitutes 
for lofty principle. We have been asked to believe 
that Shakspere was a carnal profligate, and 
attempts have been made to show from the plays 
that he must have been swayed by the moods and 
passions of his more carefully drawn characters. 
But he considered men as they were, rather than 
as they ought to be, and in describing them his 
own soul was sphered far aloof from their con- 
ditions. And there are those who would persuade 
us that in social relations his prototype might be 
discovered in Sir John Fastolfe, hard, exacting, and 
litigious. But these are modern notions. His 
contemporaries styled him ‘“ sweet’? and 
‘* gentle,’? and we may well believe them right in 
these epithets.—‘‘ A consideration of a few words 
in 2 ‘Henry IV.’”’ was read by Dr. J. N. Langley, 
who thought that the following words were 
invented by the writer of the play : ‘‘ presurmise ”’ 
(I. i. 168); ‘‘juvenal”’ (I. ii. 22); ‘‘ sortance”’’ 
(IV. i. 11); *‘forgetive’? (IV. iii. 107); ‘ con- 
siderance”’ (V. ii. 98).—An interestiag discussion 
followed the introduction of the note which Prof. 
Hagena communicated to the New Shakspere 
Society on April 13, 1878, showing that according 
to Shakspere’s intention the ‘‘ Lord Bardolph’’ of 
2 “Henry IV.,” I. i., should be Sir John 
Umfrevile.””—The next play for consideration is 
‘*The London Prodigal.’”? The hon. sec. (9, 
Gordon Road, Clifton, Bristol) will be glad to know 
what has been written on this play. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


Engraving. By Le Vicomte Henri Delaborde. 
Translated by R. A. M. Stevenson; with a 
chapter on English Engraving, by W. Walker. 
(Cassell.) A short résumé of the history of 
engraving has long been needed. The present 
volume goes far to supply the defect. It 
contains, indeed, many statements which are 
by no means accurate; but a student who took 
this book as guide in forming his first general 
impression of the history of the art would not 
be led far astray. The Coster myth receives 
more countenance than it deserves, and there 
are a few questionable representations of 
fact connected with the early stages of the 
invention ; but nothing published in a brief and 
cheap form approaches the degree of accuracy 
here attained. The author does not seem to 
have made the use he might of Dr. Lippmann’s 
articles on Early-Italian woodcutting (now 
published as a separate volume), nor has he 
apparently been aware of the existence of any 
book dealing with the woodcuts in early-printed 
books of the Low Countries more recent than 
Renouvier’s excellent essay. But it is for the 
tone of his remarks about Diirer that we quarrel 
with him most, The translator, indeed, has 





substituted tolerably correct renderings of 
certain quotations from Diirer’s autobiography 
in place of the entirely imaginary passages 
included in the French edition. In this, as in 
other respects, he has done well. He has made 
the volume very readable in its English form. 
The chapters on French engraving are naturally 
the best, and the judgments expressed in them 
will be generally accepted. Mr. Walker’s 
chapter on English engraving is a valuable addi- 
tion to what ought certainly to be a useful book. 
The chronological table and index of artists’ 
names are features none the less commendable 
because they ought to form, but seldom do 
form, part of every such history. 


Modern Methods of illustrating Books. 
(Elliot Stock.) The methods available for 
book illustration have increased in number so 
rapidly during the last few years that it is now 
impossible for any one not a specialist to retain 
a clear understanding of more than a few of 
them. Photography is their general basis ; but, 
after the negative has beea produced, the 
operations and processes which may be intro- 
duced between it and the production of the 
print are practically endless, and each has some 
virtue or pretended virtue of its own. Experi- 
ence of course will alone show which of these 
processes deserves to live, but many people 
will be interested to read an accurate account 
of the methods themselves in so faras it is 
possible to describe them. The present volume, 
therefore, quite rightly forms part of the 
**Book-Lover’s Library.” It seems to us 
clearly written and quite full enough for the 
purpose the writer has set before himself. It is 
intended for readers and not for amateur book- 
illustrators; that it is readable, therefore, is no 
small praise. The name of Mr. H. Trueman 
Wood appears on the cover, but, curiously 
enough, not on the title-page. 


Dictionnaire des Marques et Monogrammes de 
Graveurs. _By Georges Duplessis, and Henri 
Bouchot. (Paris: Rouam.) This latest addition 
to Rouam’s handy “ Guides du Collectionneur ”’ 
is distinguished by the neat style and clear 
print for which the publisher is celebrated. 
Despite the authors’ disclaimer of any pretension 
to erudition, this valuable little work seems to 
be very complete, and toinclude a large number 
of the less known as well as all the most 
celebrated engravers. The marks and mono- 
grams are very clearly printed, and are 
catalogued in a manner likely to be most useful 
to collectors. For the monogram A. L. we 
must look, not under L, which stands for 
Legros, but A, which stands for Alphonse. 
This system may, however, be a little confusing, 
as when the monogram of McArdell has to be 
looked for not under M but A, the Mac being 
treated as a Christian name by the editors. The 
first two volumes of the work have now been 
published, bringing the work down to OT. The 
engravers who signed their works with a device 
instead of initials will be included at the end of 
the alphabetical list. 


Pror. R. A. Rick, of Williams College, 
Massachusetts, has sent us a catalogue of 
etchings and drypoints by Van ’s Gravesande, 
which are now being exhibited at the Museum 
of Fine Arts at Boston. To make the catalogue 
more complete, he has added the titles of all 
his other works, making 240 numbers in all. 
He is also preparing, in conjunction with the 
artist, a yet fuller catalogue. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
MEDIAEVAL CHALICES AT OXFORD, 
Oxford: March 7, 1887. 


Two more may be added to the number of 
mediaeval chalices in Oxford and in England. 
In vol. xliii, of the Archaeological Journal, 1886, 
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just issued, a list of all known English chalices 
assigns four out of thirty-four to Oxford. The 
number should now be stated as six out of 
thirty-six. The golden chalice, at Corpus, of 
1507, and the Trinity chalice of 1527, were 
long known. About three years ago the pair of 
chalices at Brasenose, of 1498, were discovered, 
or rather dated, by the present writer. Those 
which I have now to record are at St. John’s 
College, where they long lay disused, but have 
recently been restored to the chapel service. 
They are in fine condition, and extremely 
curious—differing indeed from all known ex- 
amples. They are entirely mediaeval in 
character, having conical bowl, hexagonal stem 
divided by a knop, and hexagonal base; yet 
they are dated one about 1588, and the other 
recisely 1641. They are curiously similar in 
Teshen—tnhend the later is obviously more or 
less copied from the earlier vessel—yet different 
in size, shape, and in some details. 

The 1588 chalice has no hall-mark, but a very 
clear maker’s mark (in the socket of the stem 
under the knop) corresponding to the mark 
on a salt of that date belonging to the 
Armourer’s Company (see Cripps, p. 349, first 
edition). The hall-mark on the other is very 
plain. Both chalices have a moulded incurved 
base with a pretty chased border; both have 
a winged cherub-head attached at every angle 
of the base, and resting flat on the ground. 
The details of the heads differ. 

Other points of difference are that the 1588 
vessel has a figure of the Good Shepherd finely 
engraved on one side of the bowl; whereas the 
1641 example has no engraving. The bowl of 
the former is no less than 53 inches in diameter 
across the top ; that of thelatter, 4} in.; while 
the base of the earlier vessel is smaller than 
that of the later, viz., 63 to 6{ inches. More- 
over, the tracery of the knop is open in the 
1588, but closed and very clumsily suggested 
by mouldings in the 1641 chalice. 

The 1588 chalice is also very remarkable in 
having for paten a cover of the regular Eliza- 
bethan form; whereas the chalice of 1641 has 
two plain patens of mediaeval form. The 
height of the two chalices is about the same— 
rather over 9 inches. 

Charles I. was in Oxford in 1641. But the 
record of his dealings with the colleges is one 
of taking, not giving; and St. John’s cannot 
place even a tradition to his credit. 


A. J. BUTLER. 








INSCRIBED EGYPTIAN OSTRAKA, 
Alexandria: Feb. 21, 1887. 

Allow me to add to the list of places where 
inscribed ostraka are found in Egypt : Dendera, 
where finely preserved cursive Greek ostraka 
are found in considerable numbers, and Erment, 
where both Greek and Coptic inscriptions occur. 
At Thebes, besides at Karnak, ostraka are 
found at Kourneh and at Medinet-Haboo on 
the western bank of the Nile. 

I take this opportunity of protesting against 
a futile and unpatriotic scheme which has been 
set on foot in Cairo. Subscriptions are being 
solicited by the general in command to erect 
the noble head of King Rameses, which was 
given to the British nation by Mohammed Ali, 
on a pedestal at Memphis. When this is done 
its destruction is almost certain. ‘‘ Personally 
conducted” tourists will cut their names on the 
face, and Arab boys will cock-shy at it with 
stones. It is hopeless to expect a government 
which has cut off £10,000 from the grant to 
the British Museum to convey it to England— 
though while our soldiers are on the spot that 
might be effected at a trifling cost; but surely 
the thing might be done by private persons, 
whose subscriptions would go to wipe off what 
is nothing else than a national scandal. Does 





anyone suppose that the French or the Germans 

would not long ago have removed such a 

superb monument to Paris or Berlin ? 
GREVILLE J. CHESTER. 








QUICHERAT’S PAPERS ON MEDIAEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Cambridge: March 5, 1887. 
M. Paul Meyer has called my attention to a 
stupid blunder in my article on M. Quicherat’s 
Mélanges d’Archéologie in the ACADEMY of 
February 26. He points out that the 
essays on Willars de Honnecourt and Theo- 
philus’s Schedula were both originally published 
before the editions by Prof. Willis and Mr. 
Hendrie, and that therefore I was wrong in 
suggesting that the French writer ought to 
have known of the existence of these English 

editions. J. H. MIpDLeETon. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. OnsLow ForpD is very far advanced with 
his new statue, which cannot fail to be among 
the principal attractions in the department of 
sculpture at the next Royal Academy. It is 
professedly symbolical, as it is called ‘‘ Peace,” 
and represents a nude girl, of fourteen or there- 
abouts, holding a branch and a dove. But it 
wears its symbolism ‘lightly, like a flower,” 
and derives its main interest, as exquisite sculp- 
ture is bound to do, from grace and harmony 
of contour—from a fitting union of truth to 
nature, with complete consideration of the re- 
quirements of art. But, with the elder gene- 
ration of English sculptors, the grace was 
obtained often with no effort at searching verity. 
The grace was obtained cheaply. Now, half a 
dozen of our younger men—and Mr, Ford is one 
of the chief among them—are profound students. 
“Peace,” then, is wrought with singular and 
admirable learning, as well as with a full sense 
of the beauty of the very youthful model, who, 
standing on an unconsidered cuirass, stretches 
forward with gesture of goodwill. 


Mr. T. C. FARRER showed to his friends last 
Saturday at least three important etchings, 
one of which will be shortly published by 
Mr. Tooth, and another by a New York 
publisher — for Mr. Farrer’s treatment of 
landscape and Old-English architecture is as 
readily enjoyed in America asin London. The 
three Thames subjects which were particularly 
noticed on Saturday are the ‘‘ Bisham,” the 
‘‘Marlow,” and the ‘‘Medmenham.” It does 
not add very materially to the beauty, but it 
does add a little to the popular interest of the 
‘‘ Bisham ” to know that it is the place at which 
Mr. Gilbert spent last summer. Bisham 
was beautiful before he arrived, and will 
still be beautiful and interesting now that he 
has left. ‘‘Marlow” has been made very 
familiar in Art by more than one work of 
Frederick Walker’s. In Mr. Farrer’s hands it 
does not lose in picturesqueness, with its low- 
lying land and vivid sky. But the ‘‘ Medmen- 
ham,” we think, is Mr. Farrer’s freshest and 
happiest piece of work. Little that he has done 
heretofore has been treated with so great and 
justified a freedom as this reach of river, with 
its sailing and fluttering swans, its stately 
trees, its ancient homely house, and, above 
them, the changing pageant of the sky. 


AmonG the exhibitions to be opened next 
week are: a collection of drawings and 
sketches from the New Forest by Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis, at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s in New 
Bond Street; English and continental pic- 
tures, including a new work by Malle. Rosa 
Bonheur, entitled ‘‘ A Picnic Party,” at Messrs. 
Tooth’s galleries in the Haymarket; and a 
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picture by Mr. David Murray, ‘‘M. Picardy, ' 
at the Fine Art Society’s. 


Mr. WHITWoRTH WALLIS will deliver 9 
course of three lectures at the South Kensington 
Museum on Saturdays at 5.15 p.m., beginning 
to-day, upon ‘‘Pompeian Architecture and 
Art.” The lectures will be illustrated with 
em and views shown by the oxy-hydrogen 
ight. 


Str JAMES LINTON raises an interesting ques- 
tion in a speech which the Magazine of Ar 
prints among more than the proper share of 
distinctly dull papers. Holding forth to the 
Camden School of Art—and presenting the 
singular spectacle of a distributor of prizes 
who has really something to say—Sir James 
Linton urges the inadvisability of young English 
artists turning towards France, there to receive 
their technical education. It may be fairly 
complete; but it will lead, he opines, to their 
joining the rank and file of every-day French 
painters and losing what individuality they 
might otherwise possess. And he tells us—and 
with perfect truth—that when French artists 
and critics of mark come over to England it is 
not the works of these French-trained painters 
that they desire to see. What they ask for is 
the work of English inspiration—the work re- 
flecting our own nationality. They find that, 
they say, in Crome and Constable, in Hogarth 
and Gainsborough, and they want to continue 
to find it in the canvasses of to-day. There is 
much matter for thought in Sir James Linton’s 
discourse. 








THE STAGE. 


STAGE NOTES. 

THIs week we can but briefly chronicle the 
revival of the late Mr. Tom Taylor’s ‘ Clan- 
carty’’ at the St. James’s Theatre, and the 
performance of a remarkable and never-seen 
play of Heywood’s by the Dramatic Students 
on Tuesday. Of both these events we shall 
feel bound to hold forth at greater length 
almost immediately. 








MUSIC. 


SCHUMANN’S ‘“ GENOVEVA.” 


RoBERT SCHUMANN wrote one opera, entitled 
‘*Genoveva,” which was produced at Leipzig 
on June 25, 1850. Since then it has been heard 
occasionally in Germany, but never in England. 
A selection from it, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment only, was given in London by an amateur 
society in 1864. Last Tuesday evening a consider- 
able portion of the work was performed at the 
second Bach Choir concert, under the direction 
of Dr. Stanford. The libretto, principally 
founded on Hebbel’s tragedy of ‘‘ Genoveva,” 
was written by the poet-painter Robert 
Reinick, but considerably altered by Schumant 
—so much so, indeed, that Reinick is said to 
have renounced all claim to its authorship. The 
opera when produced at Leipzig gained little 
more than a succés d’estime. For this the book 
was, no doubt, in part responsible; but the chief 
reason probably lay in the composer, whose 
— was decidedly lyrical rather that 
matic. P 
But now we are concerned with the music 
rather than the drama. After hearing the 
and third acts, with selections from the second 
and fourth, performed in a concert-room, We 
are obviously not in a position to judge of them 
from an operatic point of view. But we may 
notice that here, as in other departments of 
musical literature, Schumann was determined 


to be a David fighting against the Philistines. 
We might, perhaps, describe Schumann % 
occupying a position between Weber and 
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Wagner, and not far from the latter. We refer | found their way into the hearts of all lovers of ’ 
act tothe c of the music itself, but to the | earnest and refined music. But besides, sheis a SWAN S 0 N N E N SC H E IN & CO. S 
continuity of the music during each act; to the | pianist who for more than half a century has NEW LIST. 
breaking down of the barrier between recitative | taken rank among the greatest players. 


and melody ; to the important function assigned 
throughout to the orchestra ; and to the use of 
representative themes. Schumann, in this last 

icular, certainly went beyond Weber, and 
may possibly have been influenced to some 
extent by Wagner’s early operas. 

After an overture—one of Schumann’s finest 
inspirations, in which are foreshadowed some of 
the events of the drama—the first act opens at 
Siegfried’s castle, near Tréves. This count— 
bearing the name of the hero of the ‘‘ Ring des 
Nibelungen,” but quite a different personage— 
is about to join the war between Saracens and 
Christians, between Abd-el-Rahman on the one 
hand, and the famous Charles Martel on the 
other. He takes leave of his wife, the virtuous 
Genoveva, and leaves her under the care of his 
attendant Golo, who, instead of watching over 
her, compasses her ruin. 

In the second act Golo begs her love, but is 
rejected with scorn. He then contrives a 
wicked plot. Genoveva is made to appear 
faithless to her husband, and is confined in the 
tower of the castle. In Act 3, Siegfried is in- 
formed of his wife’s misconduct; and strength- 
ened in his belief by a visit to a sorceress—no 
other than the foster-mother of Golo—who for 
reasons of her own is aiding him in his wicked 
designs, gives orders to slay Genoveva. In 
Act 4, the unfortunate lady is led out into a 
desert place, but the two men to whom is 
entrusted the carrying out of the cruel order 
hesitate to kill her while she is clinging to a 
wayside cross. At that moment Siegfried and 
his retinue, who are out hunting, come suddenly 
upon the scene. The husband recognises his 
wife ; and after a short explanation both return 
to the castle, where in a final chorus the 
praises of the brave hero Siegfried and of 
the sorely-tried Genoveva are sung in jubilant 
strains, 

The performance was, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. There was a good orchestra, with Mr. 
Burnett as principal; and the Bach Choir, under 
the careful direction of Dr. Stanford, greatly 
distinguished itself. We do not quite under- 
stand on what principle the cuts were made; 
with such a choir to hand it seemed a pity to 
omit the finale of the second act—one of the finest 
numbers. Miss Friedlander, who took the part 
of Genoveva, sang with energy, and was heard 
at her best in the quiet prayer from the second 
act. Miss Pauline Cramer deserves great praise 
for her singing of the Margaretha music, espe- 
cially for her dramatic aaining of the incan- 
tation scene in the third act—one of the most 
interesting portions of the opera. Mr. Ben 
Davies (Golo) made up in vigour for what 
he lacked in voice. Mr. Price, as Siegfried, 
was fairly good. 

As there is little likelihood of ‘‘ Genoveva”’ 
being presented on the stage, Mr. Stan- 
ford deserves the thanks of musicians for 
letting them hear-a good part of the opera. 
Considered merely as music, there is much to 
interest; and even were it not so, anything 
from the pen of so distinguished a composer as 
Schumann would be deserving of a hearing. 


J. §8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


MADAME ScHUMANN played for the first time 
this season last Saturday afternoon at the 
Popular Concerts. The hall was crowded, and 
the gifted lady was received, as usual, in a most 
enthusiastic manner. It is not difficult to 
understand why her appearance should cause 
great excitement. She is the widow of a com- 


There must soon arrive a time when Mdme. 
Schumann will retire into private life, and 
enjoy—for many years let us hope—the repose 
which she has so nobly earned. Each year that 
she comes seems as if it must surely be the last, 
and hence the warmth of the reception given to 
her. Her playing last Saturday was wonderfully 
fine. There was the beauty of tone, faultless 
mechanism, purity of style, and depth of feeling 
about which we have so often spoken. She first 
gave three pieces of Schumann—Sketch No. 1 
from Op. 58, and the second and third 
Romances from Op. 28. The public showed no 
mercy, and demanded an encore. Mdme. 
Schumann consented, and played No. 4 from 
the Op. 58 mentioned above. She also took 
part, with Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti, in 
Beethoven’s great Trio in B flat (Op. 97), and a 
finer rendering of that work has certainly never 
been heard in St. James’s Hall. The pro- 
gramme included Schubert’s Quartett in D 
minor, and some songs gracefully sung by Miss 
L, Lehmann. 

On the following Monday Miss Fanny Davies 
played Bach’s ‘‘Italian Concerto.” So far as 
the mechanical part was concerned, there was 
little room for complaint; but in the first and 
third movements the reading was slightly ex- 
aggerated. The slow movement was correct, 
though somewhat cold. The programme in- 
cluded Beethoven’s fine Quintett in C (Op. 29), 
which was, of course, safe in the hands of 
Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Hollander, Gibson, and 
Piatti. Mrs. Henschel’s singing of Purcell’s 
‘* Nymphs and Shepherds” was not one of her 
happiest efforts. The music requires a quieter 
and more dainty rendering. 

At the Bach Choir concert, last Tuesday, the 
programme included, besides the ‘‘ Genoveva ” 
music, which has been noticed above, the 
fine double chorus, ‘‘ Now shall the Grace,’’ 
by J. 8. Bach, which was splendidly sung by 
the choir. Herr Joachim played Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto, and his magnificent interpre- 
tation was fully appreciated by the audience. 
No other violinist is able to reveal in so full a 
manner all the majesty and all the tenderness 
of this great work. 

Mr. Henschel gave his fifteenth ooncert—and 
last but one—on Wednesday afternoon. The 
hall was well filled. Either the concerts are 
becoming better known, or the programmes 
have become more attractive: anyhow, in the 
matter of attendance there has been a turn of 
the tide since the Wagner evening. The 
novelty last Wednesday was a Symphony in C, 
No. 3, by our well-known violinist, Mr. Henry 
Holmes. The work contains the usual four 
movements. Thetwo middle ones, at first hear- 
ing, appeared the most satisfactory. In the 
opening and closing movements the composer 
has much to say, but the various sections are 
not comfortably welded together. The sym- 
phony was written as far back as 1871, and 
can, therefore, scarcely be taken as a specimen of 
Mr. Holmes at his strongest. The performance 
was an admirable one, and the composer must 
have been gratified with the reception given to 
him at the close. Mr. Schénberger was heard 
in Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor 
—a work that thoroughly suits him. He sur- 
mounted with ease all its formidable difficulties. 
The slow movement was given with ‘peculiar 
charm and delicacy. He afterwards played a 
solo of Liszt’s extremely well, but his rendering 
of Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat proved a bad 
imitation of Rubinstein. Mrs. Henschel, 
accompanied by her husband, sang in a delight- 
ful manner songs by Wagner and Saint-Saens. 
Wagner’s Triiume, a ‘‘Study for Orchestra,” 





poser whose works have slowly, but surely, 


was repeated by general desire. 





NEW NOVELS THIS DAY. 
BY CAPT. GAMBIER, R.N. 


. 
SWIFTER than a W£AVER’S 
SHUTTLE. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

“The author has indulged lavishly in incident, and 
has played with a free hand on all the passions; itisa 
relief to encounter a story told so freshly and so 
vigorously, and so well worth the telling.” —Academy. 

** Gaboriau has found his English rival.”—Guardian. 


BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ Two Ifs,” * For His Friend,” &c. 
THE WORLD BELOW. 83 vols., 
31s. 6d. 
“A remarkably good noveli; 


highly dramatic.’”’—Court Journal. 


“Of the many books in which the squalor and 
misery of lower London have been depicted, because 
none is more serious and sincere.” —Academy, 


BY MRS. HENRY ARNOLD, 
Author of ‘*‘ Monk’s Hoilow.”’ 


FOR LOVE or GOLD. 2 vols., 2ls. 


“To 'say that the book is fascinating is but faint 
praise.”— Whitehall Review. 


BY LEWIS ARMYTAGE. 
OUT of TUNE. 2 vols., 2ls. 
[This day. 
BY MRS. ALFRED BALDWIN. 


A MARTYR to MAMMON, 


8 vols., 31s. 6d. 


the situations are 





Just published, crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 


a a of English Democracy. By Dr. J. B. 
CROZIER, Author of * Civilization and Progress,” 
&c [This day. 


“The writer makes out his case that a more danger- 
ous demagogue than Lord Randolph, one more guilt- 
less of true statesmanship, indeed, more indifferent to 
anything but the applause of the masses, does not 
exist.” —Spectator, 





THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


THE UNIT of IMPERIAL 


FEDERATION. By H. MORTIMER-FRANE- 
LYN. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“The work is really a powerful and valuable dissec- 
tion of the best known schemes for Imperial Federation, 
but contains also an excellent development of a more 
moderate and practicable plan. The sixth chapter is 
alone sufficient to sell the volume.’ —Athenaeum, 





NEW POEMS BY REV. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 


SONNETS ROUND the COAST. 


zuanees on hand-made paper, cloth extra, gilt 
Pp, 58. 

Comprising 222 Sonnets of the Isle of Wight, South 
Coast, Cornish ‘Coasts, Bristol Channel, Weish Coast, 
LancashireCoast, Cumberland Coast, Yorkshire Coast, 
Lincolnshire Coast. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A WINTER’S CRUISE in the 


MEDITERRANEAN. By W. D. GAINSFORD. 





CIVIL SEsVICE APPOINTMENTS. 
Crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, neat, 2s. 


THE “A BC” GUIDE to the 


ENGLISH CIVIL SERVICE at HOME and 
ABROAD. By J. MORRIS CATFON, of H.M, 
Civil Service. (This day. 
This Work gives a Complete Account of the CON- 
STITUTION of the Civil Service; of all its APPOINT- 
MENTS for Men and Women, Boys and Girls; the 
Qualifications required, and the attaching SALARIEs. 
It includes all the original Official Documents, with 
Notes and Explanations. 
“An excellent handbook, both simple and compre- 
hensive.” —Daily Chronicle. 


MINOR PETS; their General 
Management (Guinea-Pigs, Rabbits, tog Mice, 
Hares, Squirrels, &c.). By KALPH O. EDWARDS. 
With a Uhapter on the Dormousz, by W. T. 
GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.8. Crown 8vo, with Nine 
Full-page Plates and several Woodcuts, (tie aa 

is day. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, & CO., 





PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVELS|AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES 


A MILITARY NOVEL. 


GARRISON GOSSIP. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of “‘ Bootle’s Baby,” “In 
Quarters,” “* Army Society,” &c. 2 vols. 


The GIRL HE DID NOT MARRY. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY, Author of “Love, Honour, and Obey.” 
Not Easily Jealous,” ‘ Hearts or Diamonds,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE BOND of WEDLOCK. By 


Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of ** Policy and Passion,” “ Nadine,’ 
>* ** Affinities,” &c. 2 vols. 

** One of the best novels that has come out lately is ‘ The Bond of Wed- 

lock.’....The characters are sharply defined, the plot is interesting, and 
the dialogue is natural..... It is, I think, the best that has proceeded from 
the pen of Mrs. Praed.”—T7, uth. 
-** Mrs, Campbell Praed is a writer of marked talent, whose efforts in 
fiction have deservedly won a high place in the public esteem.’ — Academy. 
- ‘It is always a pleasure to read the works of this favourite writer..... 
Mrs. Campbell Praed has done cleverly what she has done..... A story shat 
will, no doubt, find many admirers.’—Court Journal. 


THE SECOND EDITION 0 


DAUGHTERS of BELGRAVIA. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ A Professional Beauty,” 
“The Last Drawing Room,” &c. 3 vols. “ 

** As a writer of amusing fashionable novels it would be difficult to fiad a 
rival of Mrs, Alexander Fraser.....Lady Beranger and her many fair 
daughters are pleasant to read about..... Mrs. Fraser’s admirers will doubt- 
less be entbusiastic about her new production.”—Court Journal. 


A SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE OUTSIDER. By Hawley 


SMART, Author of “Breezie Langton,” **Bad to Beat,” ‘Cleverly 
Won,” &c. 2 vols. 

“Mr. Smart’s cheery stories are never unwelcome,” —A thenacum. 

*** The Outsider’ is bright and readable..... Mr. Sparrow is a very fresh 
an | admirable creation.”— Academy. 

“* Since the deaths of Surtees and Whyte Melville, Captain Hawley Smart 
has worthily hed his place at the head of those writers who devote them- 
selves to sporting subjects..... His readers know precisely what to expect 
when they take up one of his books, and they are never disuppointed.,,.. 
The gallant author manages to give a certain individuality to each of his 
characters—a task requiring no little ingenuity, In his latest book Hawley 
Smart gives us descriptions of covert-shooting, smoking-room gatheriugs, 
exciting runs, and a close finish—all in his most spirited and most graphic 
style, The character of Sparrow is skilfully and truthfully drawn..... 
Altogether, ‘The Outsider’ is a thoroughly pleasant and exhilarating 
story.”—Saturday Review. 


SWEET MAGDALEN. By Marie 


CONNOR, Author of ‘** A Morganatic,Marriage,” “ Beauty’s Queen,” 
** Two Black Pearls,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is prettily written..... The character of Madge is cleverly drawn, and 
her charms are undeniable.”—Court Journal. 


THE THREE CURATES. By Mrs. 


G. BIGG WITHER, Author of ** Broken Sunshine,” &c, 3 vols. 
.THE SECOND EDITION OF 


SARA. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. 


CHETWYND, Author of “‘ A March Violet,” ‘* Lady Honoria’s Nieces,” 
** bees and Butterflies,’ &c. 
“It is a thoroughly in eresting and well-told story.....Sara herself is 
made very real.” —Spectucor. 
“ The heroine is well drawn and makes rather an amusing figure. As 
the story grows to be more concerned with her its interest increases, There 
are some good bits of character in the minor people.”—Athenaeum. 


DRIVEN to BAY. By Florence 


MARRYAT, Author of ‘‘ My Sister the Actress,” “Facing the Foot- 
lights,” &c. 3 vols. 





At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


AMILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTERS. 


By JOHN A, STEUART, 1 vol., 6s, 
{* There is a refreshing touch of originality about ‘A Millionaire's 
Daughters,’ and the account of Peter McGiashan’s meeting with the devil is 
as luughable a thing in its way as anything we have read fer a long time. 
ee... [he volume reveals considerable power, and closes with a strong touch 
on cagedy.”—d cademy. 
“ This is one of the most sprightly and readable of recent novels, and is 
fresh and interesting.”—Camobrian. 
** A story of considerable literary power and promise,.... Will be read 
with deep interest. ..A vigorous and thoroughly readable tule.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


RANDOM GLIMPSES of SOCIETY. 


By PAULINE PRY. 1 vol., ts. 





At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


CLEVERLY WON: a Romance ot 


finthe “Grand National.” By HAWLEY SMART, Author of “ Lightly 
t,” &c. Im paper cover, Is.; cloth, ls. 6d, 


The GIRL in the BROWN HABIT; 


a Sporting Novel. By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD, 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
Ammediutely. 


DEVIL’S FORD. By Bret Harte, 


Author of ** The Luck of Roaring Camp,” “Flip,” “* Maruja,” &c. In 


paper cover, 1s.; cloth, ls, 6d. 
“*It affords capital reading, and has passages a3 fine as any other of Bret 
Harte’s Californian stories.”— Academy. 


ARMY SOCIETY; or, Life in a 


Garrison Town, By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author of ‘* Mignon’s 
Secret,” &c. Seventh Edition. Cloth gilt, 6s. ; Picture boards, 2s, 


IN POSSESSION. By Cecilia Selby 


LOWNDES. In paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 6d. Immediately. 


F.V. Wurtz & Co., 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 
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M. DE LAVELEYE’S NEW WORK. 


THE BALKAN PENINSULA. With Letter from 


Mr. GLADSTONE, and New Chapter bearing on the most Recent Events. Revised by the “Author, 
, cloth, 16s. 
ps a luck ona impartial view of the situation in the East as it now stands.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“There is much temptation to give samples from the brilliant social and descriptive sketches of M. de 
Laveleye ; he carries everywhere with him the searching eye and the sympathetic mind.”—Scotsman. 


TWO ROYAL LIVES: Gleanings at Berlin from the 


Lives of the Crown Prince and Princess of Germany. By DOROTHEA ROBERTS. Eight Portraits 
and Six illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 

“This deeply interesting work....... Much praise is due to the author of this work for the intelligence with 
which she has collected in a limited space all the principal facts of these ‘Two Royal Lives,’ In accomplishing 
this task an ‘ earnest purpose’ has been united to real ability, and a genuine admiration for the characters of the 
Princess so faithfully portrayed.”—Morning Post. 


ARCADY: for Better, for Worse. By Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D. With Photographs of a Shepherd of Arcady and a Swain of Arcady. Crown 8vo, a es 
ow ready. 
CoNnTENTS :—1. My Return to Arcady—2. The Arcady of our Grandfathers—3. Superstition in ‘Aready— 
4. Clouds in Arcady—5. Peasant Homes in Arcady—6. The Little Ones—7. A Swaiu of Arcady—8, A Voice from 


the Wilderness. 
JOTTINGS from JAIL: Notes and 


BY THE AUTHOR oT ALES. By Tuliv 
WOODLAND TALES y Julius 
> | Papers on Prison Matters. By Rev. J. W. 
STINDE. Translated by ELLIS" WRIGHT.| HORSLEY, M.A. Oxon . late (and last) Chaplain of 
Conrents:—Aunt Juliana—His Stupid Wite—Brother H.M. Prison Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Johannis—Three Times Ten Years—Bello—Princess * Will be read with interest by all who wish to have 
Goldhair. an inside view of the prison lite.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Savarz, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT for the year ending 
31st December, 1886. 


iw the Ordinary Branch the number of Policies issued during the year was 25,567, assuring the 

sum of £2,715,429, and producing a New Annual Premium Income of £125,604. The 
Premiums of the year were £396,940, being an increase of £93,665 over the year 1885. The 
Claims of the year amounted to £135,361. 

The rate of Expenditnre of the Branch was little more than Ten per cent. on the Premium Income. 
The number of Policies in force was 85,089. 

An alteration has been made in the Regulations of the Company, empowering the Directors, in 
future, to pay an interim bonus upon all Participating Policies on their becoming Claims, in respect 
of any Premiums paid subsequent to the last distribution of profits. 

_ The Premiums received during the year in the Industrial Branch were £2,911,295, being an 
increase of £116,773. The Claims of the year amounted to £1,123,428. The number of deaths was 
135,851. The rate of expenditure of the Branch shows a slight reduction. The number of Policies 
in force, including 68,099 Free Policies, was 7,111,828. 

; - * ne to this Report will also be submitted, showing how the assets of the Company are 
invested. 

The tables of the Industrial Branch have been again revised, and additional advantages are secured 
to the Assured, which the Directors believe will yet further enhance the popularity of the Company. 


Summary of the QUINQUENNIAL REPORT. 
For THE PERIOD ENDING 31st December, 1886. 

In the Ordinary Branch the Annual Premium Income has increased from £142,732 to 
£407,360. The Assurance Fund has grown from £744,583 to £1,764,600. 

In the Industrial Branch the Annual Premium Income has increased from £2,051,024 to 
83,065,551. The Assurance Fund has grown from £1,721,493 to £4,937,003. 

The Total Assets of the Company have grown from £2,580,002 to £6,811,954, being an 
increase of £4,231,952 in the five years under inspection. The rate of expenditure during the 
Quinquennium in the Ordinary Branch has remained nearly stationary at little more than ten per cent. 
A reduction of seven and a half per cent. has been effected in the expenses of the Industrial Branch. 

It will be seen from Mr. Dewry’s Report that the average duration of all the Policies in the 
Industrial Branch is now no less than five and a half years, a satisfactory indication of the success 
which is attending the efforts of the Directors to increase the duration of the assurances. 

The Directors would call special attention to the Report of Mr. A. H. Bartex, whom they have 
again — upon the valuation, and who has expressed his approval of the methods adopted by 

5 Ww JG . 
Messrs. Dewey and Hucuegs THOS. C. DEWEY, 


WILLIAM HUGHES,’ } Managers. 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


The full reports of Messrs, A. H. Bailey, T. C. Dewey, and W. Hughes can be obtained on application to 
the Chief Office, or to any of the Agents of the Company. 




















B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Executors, RT UNION of LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 

Solicitors, &c.—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and TION ONE GUINEA. Every Subscriber receives a fine line 
136, Strand, Second-hand Booksell are prepared to PURCHASE | ENGRAVING, by A. WILLMORE—“ SfREATLEY-ON-THAMES—EVEN- 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to | ING "—from the original by B. W. LEADER, A.R.A., besides a chance of 
sive the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent, Removals | one of the numerous valuable prizss. The list will close MAKCH 31, The 
without troupie or expense to vendors. Established 1816. work is now ready. 


A SECOND EDITION of oasinn — wi wo aii: 
H424ELL's ANNUAL CYCLOPADIA Now Ready, Crown 8vo, Cloth Gilt, Price 3s, 6d. 
for 1887 is Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., HE FIRST EMPRESS of the EAST. 


pp. 662, containing nearly 2,000 Articles A STORY IN DRAMATIC FORM. 
on Every Topic of Current Political By CAMERON MAcDOWALL, H.M.’s Indian Army. 
Social, and General Interest. Edited by Author of “ Lady Margaret's Sorrows,” or “ Via Dolorosa,” and other Poems. 
RCLOPADIA, PPM AS Tee Bette fee re Oe ee eos ane eee 
1887 is almost entirely re-written, and | as well as his learning.”—England. a 
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